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TO THE READER. 


The Portrait of Mr. Stuart, intended to accompany his biography, we have been unable 
to furnish. From some circumstance not yet explained, the plate mysteriously disappeared, 
about the time it was wanted, and up to the day of issuing this number, it had not been 
found. We shall publish it in the next number, should it come to light. 


SLY 


TO OUR FORMER PATRONS. 


We send this specimen number to our last year’s subscribers, to give them an idea of 
the future character of the work. Our pnrpose will not, of course, be widely misappre- 
hended, should they receive it as a gentle yet cordial invitation to suBSCRIBE. 

wr YY YY YY YM UYVOYOYY oe 

f=29" Att orders for the “ American People’s Journal” must be addressed to S. B. Brit- 
tan & Co, and accompanied with the Casu. 

The second number will only be sent to such persons as order the work agreeably to 
the terms. 


N\A. LSS VIS™~ 








BOCAL AGENTS. 


We desire our Agents every where to preserve, subject to our order, the copies not 
ealled for, except so far as they may have occasion to use them in supplying new 
subscribers. 


«* We send this number of the “ ia: People’s Journal” to some individuals who 


are not subscribers, Editors, and other Scientific Gentlemen, of whom we ask the favor of a 
careful examination. This work claims to be entirely original in design and execution, 
and is designed to fill a place in the Literary World, which has heretofore been unoccu- 
pied. Should the object of the Proprietors meet their approbation, it will afford us pleas- 
ure if they will use their influence in extending its circulation. 





TRAVELING ACENTS. 


We are ready to employ any number of efficient Agents, to travel and solicit subscrip- 
tions for the work. Persons possessing the requisite qualifications will find it a profitable 


emplcyment. 
’ {eg SEE THIRD PAGE OF COVER. 444 
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HYMN OF THE SNOW. 














A voice of praise whispereth in the 
| silence. A spirit of worship lingereth 
“in the air. Still as the autumn leaf; 
wa dling without disturbance of a breath, 
hovereth the light and feathery snow, 
The delicate flakes spread out their 
& soft pinions, like white winged doves sent on messages of peace and 
7“. <@~ love. In their gentle ministry they weave a fair shroud around the old 
i aS Decay, making even the transition beautiful; they spread a mantle, soft 
j © and warm, over the new Life that sleepeth far below. They hang their 
‘. light tassels on the verdant pines: and the stately cedars, and the impe-. 
rial oaks come out in the flashing array of a bridal morning. The con- 
gealing rain-drops have set jewels in their crown—jewels whose intense 
refulgence never kiew a taint or stain of earth. All heaven-born is the enameled woof 
; that weaveth on the rude shrub a robe of beauty, and setteth on the dry envelope of the 
dep.rtcu flower a coronet of glory. ‘ 

Every brown stalk glittereth in the sun-beams like a fairy scepter; and rock, hill, and 
valley, have put on the flashing sheen of their vestal garments. The ancient mountains, 
whose first snow mantles were wrought in the presence of old prophets and philosophers, 
have arrayed with a new freshness their ever-accumulating fleeces, which are rent only 
by the glacier, and the avalanche. 

Far away through the frozen bowers of the shadowy North, the Aurora has set the hy 
acinth, the rose, and the violet, among the never fading lilies of the snow, making their 
parterre brilliant with the ungathered flowers of heaven. Is all this beauty spread forth 
only for the eye? Its truest—its only real picture—is mirrored in the soul. It is but the 
outward form and semblance of worship. Then let us bow down amid the stillness, in >| 
the spirit of that praise, which is the profoundest utterance of Nature, and silently adore 
Him, who has made all the Beautiful, and all the Pure, vital only through that mystic tie 
which bindeth it to the Heart, to the Spirit, and to Gop. F. H. G. 
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Since it has become lawful to think, and 
to give form and expression to our thoughts, 
I suspect that this business should neither 
be suspended nor monopolized. Accordingly 
Iventure to submit my thought, though I am 
conscious of the inadequacy of language to 
embody our highest ideal, and the insignifi- 
cance of all thought and speech, compared 
with the vastness of a theme which the one 
ean not fathom, nor the other delineate. 

The argument of the preceding article on 
Psychology, was derived from two great na- 
tural laws, the one governing the tendencies 
of matter, and the other relating to certain 
manifestations of mind. The same premises 
would furnish the foundation of a volume, 
had we the time and space for so elaborate a 
disquisition. It is the specific purpose of 
this article to discuss still further the nature 

-_ and individuality of the soul. 

We have no disposition to cherish the 
vague notion that the spirit is a form of be- 
ing without form. Our theory will not re- 
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v PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY 8. B. BRITTAN. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND IDENTITY OF BEING. 


‘One thinks the Soul is air } another fire ; 
; Another, blood diffused about the heart ; 
Another saith the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth give a part.” 


disposed of by those who entertain such an 
opinion. To us, the soul is a real existence 
growing up from, and above the spheres of 
inferior life. 

Every one may perceive that all matter is 
not equally refined. The incense of flowers, 
moving on the air like an invisible spiritual 
presence, is but a sublimation of matter taken 
up from the elements of decay and putrefac- 
tion. It is matter still, though, instead of 
exciting our disgust by its grossness, it is 
fitted to produce the most delicate sensa- 
tions. Ifthe refining process has rendered 
it invisible, its existence is not less an actu- 
ality. Electricity is so highly sublimated 
that it penetrates the most solid bodies, and 
passes in imperceptible currents through the 
minutest particles of grosser substances. 
But electricity is matter; though refined to 


_a degree, which perhaps exceeds our high- 


>? 


| 


( 


est idea of the spiritual. 
The various forms in which life is en- 
shrined, are more or less permanent in pro- 


quire us to solve the difficult problem, sug-§ portion to the refinement of their composi- 


gested by the hypothesis of an entity with- 
out materiality, or an assemblage of faculties 


3 


tion, and the perfection of their organization. 
The old oak and the stately cedar, flourish 


without appropriate organs for their mani- > while the ages come and go, but the grass 


festation. Life, in all its phases, depends, 
as we humbly cenceive, on an organization 
adapted to the functions and the mode of that 
existence, The absurdity of believing the 
soul to be, and yet to be nothing, is left to be 








and the flowers spring up in the morning, 
and at evening are cut down and withered. 
Man might possibly live for centuries, did 
he intelligently obey all the laws of his na- 
ture, but a frail insect might fully answer the 
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purpose of its creation, and complete the cy- 
cle of its destiny, in a single day. 

If matter in its grosser forms can not be 
annihilated, it certainly is no less indestruct- 
ible after undergoing the refining process. 
The elements must be equally enduring, 
while the organisms exhibit less and still less 
mutation as we ascend the scale of being, 
The idea of the indestructibility of matter, for 


which the materialist contends, is sufficient 


to subvert his whole theory with respect to 
man, and to establish the soul’s immortality. 
If it be impossible to annihilate a single par- 
ticle, then the same particles exist for ever, 
and however their forms and combinations 
may change, their identity is preserved. 

It will be conceded that matter is govern- 
ed by certain fixed laws, and these laws are 
as essentially indestructible as matter itself. 
To illustrate my idea. It would be necessary 
to destroy all substances, before the princi- 
ple of cohesive attraction ecculd cease to be. 
These chemical and spiritual affinities, on 
which s0 many beautiful forms and processes, 
and divine upities, are made to depend, are 
lasting as the primitive elements of all being. 
To be consistent with himself, the material- 
ist must admit that the principle of life—ev- 
ery whereso gloriously manifested—isa great 
law of the material universe, and that this 
life is, therefore, as truly immortal as matter 
is indestructible. 

Biit I shall perhaps be met with this objec- 
tion: ® The essential elements of life may be 
admitted to exist, without involving the con- 
clusion that the individual man will preserve 
his identity, hereafter. But if the minutest 
particles may preserve their identity amid all 
the changes of organization and decomposi- 
tion, why may not the living principle sur- 
vive all similar changes, and derive new 
strength and beauty from each succeeding 


the laws of matter nor those of mind, afford 
the least reason to question the immortality 
of man. Is it because the elements of this 
outward organism are thrown off, that all 
consciousness is supposed to end? This has 
occurred—after a more gradual manner it 
may be—several times before, during the 
brief period of earthly existence, and yet the 
identity of being has been preserved. The 
entire composition of our bodies has been 
changed several times, and still we feel that 
our existence here is onE. We can recall 
the events of the past, and even in life’s last 
hours—when the still conscious soul catches 
strange glimpses of the world beyond—the 
incidents of childhood are remembered in all 
their freshness. This mysterious power by 
which we recall the scenes of other days, 
even after the constituent elements of the 
body have been several times changed, is a 
most convincing proof of man’s individualiz- 
ation. In this faculty which we call MEMory, 
inwrought as it is with associations of all the 
past, I read the evidence that the identity of 
man’s inward being is eternally established. 
The man of threescore years has had a num- 
ber of bodies, yet deeply engraven within 
the imperishable soul. is the history of them 
all. With this fact in mind, I shall be slow 


to adopt the hypothesis that another transi- 


tion, whatever be the cireumstanccs of its 
oceurrence, can obliterate the record, des- 
troy consciousness, and make an end of 
Life. 

A mystic chain binds me to the past—a 
chain IT could not sever if I would. We feel 
that strange ties still link our spirits to the 
scenes long gone. We felt a shock, per- 
chance, when our friends were stricken from 
our embrace, and for a moment thought that 
all was lost! But the awakening conscious- 
ness that all Life is immortal came to our re- 





transition? The grub that crawls on the § lief, and we were inspired with the thought 
earth may perish, but within its loathsome ¢ that these transitions only clothe the living 
form, a new and more beautiful body is de- ¢ Principle with new and diviner forms. The 
veloped, fitted to rise above the dust in 2 soul instinctively sends out its desires and 
which its existence began, and to dwell in ? sympathies toward the spheres of the invisi- 
the bright sunlight and the upper air. ble, as though it would feel after the objects 

It will be perceived, I think, that neither (it most cherishes. Now we perceive that the 
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golden chain we supposed to have been se- > pothesis, that the identity of being is destroy- 
vered, is yet unbroken. Not a link is gone, $ ed by these outward transitions, rr wouLp 
and it binds us ever more securely to its ob- ° BE IMPOSSIBLE TO RECALL ANY CIRCUMSTANCE 
ject. A frail mortal, with pale cheek and OR EVENT THAT OCCURRED AT A PERIOD MORE 
trembling hand, once held that chain wjth REMOTE. Memory would therefore, be cir- 
us, but lest, in his weakness, he might let it ¢ cumscribed within these narrow limits. If it 
fall, an angel bore it away from earth, and 2 be true that the identity of being is lost in 
placed it in the hands of an immortal ! ° the dissipation of the bodily elements, why 
If we live but in, and for the present, why 5 does that aged man remember and _ rejoice 
sits that old man among the graves of a gen- ¢ in his childhood? Here isa problem the old 
eration? Why is he thus insensible to the Materialism may strive in vain to solve, con- 
living tide that rises around him, on which 2 sistently with its theory. Will it be said 
he seems upborne like the last wreck of the 2 that our argument is unsound, because the 
storm? Have you seen that old man, and 9 transitions between infancy and old age are 
learned the cause of his abstraction? His unlike death—being more gradual? This 
lips moved just now, as though he would , objection, specious as it may appear, can not 
speak tosome one. But when one answered § invalidate our reasoning. The length of time 
him, he heard not the voice, for his spirit was 2 employed in the accomplishment of this 
far away. The vitality of his body has been 2 change, can make no essential difference. 
absorbed by the soul, or wasted by slow de- > Whether the elements of the body are re- 
grees among the elements. His senses are § moved more or less progressively—in por- 
all paralyzed, and the living current which, ; tions large or small—the conclusion is 
in youth and manhood, flowed out in a thou- § deemed alike inevitable. 
sand streams to vitalize his outward being, ¢ Over the ashes of thy friend is a tablet in- 
is now setting back to be congealed at the 2 scribed to his memory. Ifa seventh part of 
fountain. When I gazed on him, he seemed 5 it be taken once in a year, at the end of se- 


solitary. Yet he was not alone; for, ven years it will be as effectually removed as 
“‘ Through the shadowy past, if carried away at a single effort. There will 

Like a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, be nothing left to mark the spot. Who, then, 
Lifiing each shroud that ‘Time had cast will read that inscription? Thus, if man be 

O’er all he loved.” a mere monument of gross matter—if there 


Does any one presume . at the personality § be no internal, rational nature which con- 
of a rational being is ios’ when the elements Q stitutes the ultimate receptacle of all our 
of the body are dissipated! Let him ob- > impressions—it would necessarily occur, 
serve that old man. Tell me, why does he >as often as the outward elements were 
thus dwell in the past? By what mysterious 5 changed, that each succeeding record would 
and mighty magnetism is he attracted to the § be blotted out, and life would begin anew. 
things that were ? > And the time that had been—the Eternity 

It is ascertained that in a very limited pe-° past—now written all over with tracery of 
riod, perhaps from seven to ten years, the > deathless memory—would be lost to all 


whole body is changed. Admitting the hy- “but Gop! 
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SKETCHES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
THE NOSE, CONCLUDED. 


Readers have patience! or I shall impeach your, ments. This power and its sign are large in 
Own development of this grand feature, 2 chemists, and all 
which Lavater often speaks of in his “ Frag- ; persons who can 
ments,” as he, with a rare modesty, calls his ¢ penetrate into con- 
physiognomical observations, as indicating, ¢ stituent principles, 
in certain forms, sound and solid judgement, ana sre twaiasea 
and being inseparable from good sense ; ¢ bythe length of the 
while other forms quite as clearly show Q posterior part of 
weakness, and deficiency of the reasoning ¢ yp, septum of the 
powers. The observations of that great man nose, under the lip, 


however, extended only to a general percep- causing a promi- 


tion of character, without reaching the indi- 2 jance of the top of the lip, as in this figure. 
vidual signs to which it stands related. This faculty, when strong, gives penetration, 
In the Serrum, or ridge of the nose be- § Investing particles with animation, 
tween the nostrils, are seated the signs of ¢ And interest, the dull mind cannot know of ; 
the powers of Discovery, ANnaLysis, and Com- ¢ And yet it’s very dull itself to show off ; 


PP ee ¢ For it expands our thoughts beyond the reach 
BINATION. The first is indicated by the length ° Of cotiinicl’ peop; Wiko ted tae tana 


of the fore part of the septum, as in this Nothing but barrenness to make their land ill. 
figure— The universe is larger to his view 

Who finds within a pebble something new. 

Shut such a one in a strong prison hold, 

He’ll make a study of the rust and mold, 

That spot his chains, and mark his dungeon walls, 
And find companionship, whate’er befalls. 

The faculty of Comspination is shown by 
the length of the middle part of the septum 
of the nose, as seen in the figure. A per- 
son with this sign large, is capable of gen- 
eralizing, while he who has it small, is defi- 


cient in general views. 








When large the subject will give much attention 
Mid old things, to discovery and invention ; 
And though he may be an ignorant elf, 

He always will think—and think for himself, 
According to his light, and cast of mind. 

The Artist seeks a joy intense, refined, 

By something new that will exalt his art ; 

The Belle, some finer tactics in her dress ; 
Reformers to alleviate distress 

And sin, lay some new means. Others explore 
Some far-off wild, some undiscovered shore ; 
While many, by a humbler passion crossed, 
Have a rare gift to find whate’er is lost. 3 
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The faculty of Avatysis is almost insepar- \ : 
ably connected with the last, since one of the 
first processes of discovery, especially in sci- ° Who has it strong will show his power ir grouping, 


ence, is to separate the object into its ele- 5 His words and ideas always come forth trooping : 
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He makes long periods. If there is a lack 
Of analyzing force, he will go back— 
Repeat himself—and though but little worth, 
Help himself out with by, the, and so forth ; 
But with the scanning faculties would ope 
Wider, more general views, and freer scope. 


In the breadth of the back part of the sep- 
tum of the nose, is seen the faculty of Met- 
apHor. By placing the head above us we 
show the sign, as in the following illustra- 
tion. One with it large, perceives that feli- 
citious correspondence of ideas with each 
other, or with facts, which are termed meta- 
phors. His language is highly figurative ; 
and other things being equal, he is a beauti- 
ful writer. In the lower animals the sep- 
tum of the nose is a mere partition; and he 
who has this conformation is altogether de- 
ficient in the faculty. He seldom or never 
uses figurative language. His ideas must 
be really great in themselves, if they do not 
descend into dulness ; for he communicates 
them in a dry, common place manner, with- 
out the least attempt at beauty or ornament. 





lt would be very difficult to teach 

To prosy men, the metaphor of speech ; 

To them no peri is Earth’s fairest daughter— 
Niagara is but a stream of water, 

Which, somewhat smaller, his ideas could fill, 
By making a cascade—io turn a mill. 

But take the man that is a real poet, 

And always most successfully he’ll show it 

In figured speech. ‘To him his lady’s eyes, 

Tt black, are twin stars stolen from the skies— 
if blue—they’re heaven itself. Her teeth are pearl; 
And spiral sunbeams float in every curl. 

The downward Jength of the wing of the 
nostril, next to the sign of Discovery, shows 
the faculty of Examp te, or the ability to 
teach, illustrate, expound, and exemplify. 


It is large in the following figure. 
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This is a countenance that marks a Teacher, 
Whether it be in schooldame, or in preacher. 
The power is large in artists, and in woman, 
In missionaries, pastors, and all human 

Beings, whose function it may be, to preach us 
Into well-doing, or by example teach us. 


In the descent of the wing of the nostril, 
next to the face, just back of the sign of 
Example, is the sign of the faculty of 
ImiTaTIon, 





One having large and active imitation 

Is ever seeking for our approbation 

By copying others. He can, as it were, 

Their thought and action to himself transfer. 

The actor needs it’s help; nor ever fainter 

Would it be found in the successful painter ; 

They both should cultivate it, for the sake of : 
Arts, which, though different, are both a take-off 
’Tis large in children, who, until they’re bolder 

In self-reliance, copy from the older ; 

and largest in those who are most remark- 
able for imitating older people, as the sign 
of Example is strongest in those parents, 
whose didactic character and manner, force 
their children into a kind of prematurity in 
behavior. 


The faculty of CorrEsPonpENcE is shown 
by two prominences at the end of the nose, 
which, when large, give to the nose an ap- 
pearance of being divided at the end, into 
two lateral halves. 
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To such a person’s mind, whene’er he thinks, 
In being’s chain appear the finer links | 
Of union between things ; nor will he less 
Fitness perccive in manners, and in dress. 
His subtile eye, and the musician’s ear, 

Act in like-wise, though in a different sphere ; 
The concrete music of external forms, 

With its true harmony, his spirit warms— 
Into this stream of unity, also, 

Must colors, characters, and seasons flow. 


The sign and its faculty, are generally larger 
in men than in women. Correspondence is 
one of the cardinal principles of Physiogno- 
my ; and he who has it large is forearmed 
against the most formidable difficulties of 
the science. 

The power of Comparison is indicated by 
the widening of the anterior part of the wing 
of the nose, where it joins with the fore part 
of the septum, and causes a shortening of the 
orifice forward, as seen in the illustration. 





With this sign large, one would compare 
Himself with others, whether fair 

He chance to be, or the reverse— 

Most eloquently he’d rehearse 

Forms, characters, and qualities, 

Of grave things, and of jollities ; 

While their likeness relative, 

Or difference, would a pleasure give, 





Drawing him ever to relations, 

In all his acts and cogitations. 

He is a good judge of the comparative fine- 
ness and texture of fabrics; and the sign 
is generally larger in women than in men, as 
the faculty is more appropriate to the sphere 
of the former than the latter. 

The power of Anaxocy is seen in the cur- 
ving of the wing of the nostril on the sep- 
tum, causing the posterior part of the orifice 
to be somewhat shortened. 





This power relations between mind 

And matter, clearly has defined ; 

In other language, it is the 

Science by whose aid we see 

An Index in each outward feature, 

Depicting the internal creature. 

One with it large, is skilled in reading 

The signs of character in faces ; 
And knowing these, gives little heeding 
To manner, and extrinsic graces. 

Some beasts are skilled in Physiognomy— 

It’s instinct would make a strange dog know me, 

As one of his own species very fond ; 

For he’d look through my face to what’s beyond. 

Although analogy is the chief faculty ex- 
ercised in the study of the science of physi- 
ognomy, a person highly gifted with it per- 
ceives character intuitively, especially if it be 
connected with large suspicion, analysis, and 
discovery. It is generally larger in women 
than in men; and corresponding with this 
is the fact, that the opening of the nostril is 
shorter in the female than in the male. In 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, Lavater, and all who 
have read most deeply the book of Human 
Nature, the sign of analogy is very large. 


The height of the upward curve of the 
wing of the nostril indicates the faculty of 
Reasonrnc a Priori, or from cause to effect- 
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It is very large in the annexed profile ofS the sign of the faculty which reasons @ 
Lavater. posteriori, or from effect to cause, as will be 








This faculty’s deficiency is shown 

In those who, through external circumstances 
Originate the mind—and there alone— 

As if it were a product of blind chances. 
They cannot reach through their material laws, 
Back to the great, intelligent, First Cause ; 
Nor can they readily perceive the sources 
Through which this acis upon the minor forces. 
But one with the sign large regards the mind 
As acting on the body, and combined 
With its material organs, as a prior, 
And generating cause, of something higher 
Than the mere outward senses e’er could boast of; 
Though these the sceptic, still, may make his most 

of ; 

and should he not discover the exact science 
of Physiognomy, he will, if it is ever present- 
ed to him, be a firm and enthusiastic believer 
in its great spiritual truths. The followers 
of the Baconian system in mental philosophy, 
by their inverted means, could never obtain a 
very profound knowledge; and they who 
study the mind as an abstraction, and not in 
its relations to the body, through which 
alone it is manifest, have been equally un- 
successful. Aristotle and Theophrastus, and 
many other of the ancient philosophers, as 
well as Gall, Lavater, and their several fol- 
lowers, took an opposite course, studying 
character in the features and expression of 
the face, the size and conformation of the 
head, and other external signs. The index 
of the faculty is larger in the ancient philo- 
sophers, who exceled in moral and _intel- 
lectual science, than in those of modern 
times, who have given their attention chiefly 
to physical science. The latter have more of 





shown hereafter. 





Heaven bless this countenance! What is its snub 
for? 
It looks much more as if it were a grub, for 
Developing some ground, or tumble bug, 
That smelt a bad smell—than a human nose 3 
And yet it must be human, I suppose. 
I think ’twould puzzle even O. 8. Fowler, 
To set a head upon this pug-nosed growler, 
That with its majesty would quite efface all 
The stupidness of such an organ nasal. 
How insignificant of all foree of character— 
reason, sagacity, intelligence, becomes the 
finest head, when associated with such a nose. 
One may easily perceive this, by comparing 
the present figure with the preceding. This 
has certainly the reflective faculties of Cran- 
iology more largely developed than the other; 
yet what does it express beyond an obtuse- 
ness which certainly none but a very strong 
point could ever penetrate? There is no 
person so deficient in Physiognomy, or the 
philosophy of the universal signs of character, 
unless indeed he were gifted with such a nose 
as this, but could perceive a corresponding 
fault in the nose, indicates a deficiency in 
the several organs pointed out, Fowler’s 
diagrams to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But we must remember that the signs of 
character in the face only explain the excep- 
tions, and do not contradict the discoveries 
of Gall. It is very true, that if a fine devel- 
opment of the intellectual lobe of the brain, 


5 is superadded to large signs of intellect in 
¢ the nose, the power is increased. The face 
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ndicates the voluntary action of the mental ¢ No other strength, or beauty, could refine us 
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powers, the brain their endurance. Into a look of anything like human, 
Although we boast the name or man, or woman— ¢ 
And now, in closing, I would interpose This truth the simplest little child will know. 
Another word, or two, about the nose. And whether with a Grecian line, or arch, ' 
We must not think ’tis only made to smell with ; It may be formed, it leads us in our march 
But rather, by our own nice observation Through life ; and if in doubt, where’er he goes, 
Of men, in every grade and occupation, The best guide one can follow is—his Nose. 
That it is very finely formed to tell with Now of this adage the philosophy, 
What kind of character we may expect, So oft evoked, by native, and by stranger ; 
In certain points, and thus learn to select The Nasal Organ keeps Discovery, 
4 





Friends and companions ; or if any doubt it, Looking out far ahead, in search of danger, 
Just let ‘iim think how one would look without it 5 ¢ On its strong watch-tower ; ’tis in fact a beacon, 
And how much character his face would show, $ Whose prominence we still may wisely seek on, 

Though with a head like Webster’s, and a face By its own light, a map of shoals below 
That shadowed forth Apollo’s every grace ; Or chart of scenes, where healthy currents flow— 
Yet with this feature badly formed, or minus, That we may safely act “‘ FROM WHAT WE KNOW.” 
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BY PROFESSOR WHIPPLE. 


HitTHERTO, in our progress upward, through < into a tube, which may be projected from the 
the series of animal structures, we have found < ¢ shell, for the purpose of conducting water 
only aquatic forms, to which a fluid element ° ¢ into the interior of the body. 
is as vitally necessary, as an erial one for ter- ‘ The great Author of Life, in the progres- 
restrial animals. But from this point we ; sive development of organization, linked from 
shall be permitted occasionally to emerge, ¢ to form, by various kindred points, making 
as a considerable number of the Mollusca are a lower grade in the series a stepping stone 
inhabitants of the land. This large group to the next higher; but we shall also find 
of beings was first recognised, as constitu- many collateral series, diverging from the 
ting a primary division of the Animal King- : central path, if I may so express it, and as- 


emer 
a 
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dom, by Cuiver, the greatest naturalist of § cending by different routes. Yet keeping 
modern times. the great Whole in view, we shall see them 
The organization of these animals, as we ¢ converging to one point, mid all their appa- 
are led to expect, is higher than that of any ¢ rent deviations, every species making an in- 
of the preceding classes. Traces of a heart 2 tegral part of the ascent toward Man, the 
appear, a nervous ganglion is detected, and $ highest of all. To these divergences are 
a regular respiratory system is quite evident. § owing the many different systems in the 
In all, as the name imports, the body is of ¢ grouping of animals, which we find among 
a soft consistence, being enclosed, more or ¢ the most distinguished naturalists. 

less completely, in a muscular envelope, 2 In this class are vast multitudes of spe- 
called the mantie, which is composed of a 2 cies, allied to each other by many remarka- 
layer of contractile fibers, interwrought with § ble physiological characteristics, and distin- 
the soft and elastic integument. The exter- § guished from each other by traits equally 
nal fluid is admitted to the mouth and res- ¢ striking and remarkable. The Mollusca have 
piratory organs through orifices in the man- ¢ generally but imperfect organs of locomo- 
tle, and similar ones are also provided for ‘ ion, and many of them are formed for an exis- 
the head and foot, when those organs exist. tence as completely stationary as that of 
But we find a large proportion of this class § the fixed Zoophytes. The Oyster, the Mus- 
are acephalous, that is to say without a head, cle, and some others, are frequently adherent 
and the mantle is then sometimes elongated 2 to rocks at the bottom of the sea, and there- 
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fore depend wholly for nutriment, on the 
casual supply which is brought within their 
reach by the waves and sea-currents. Imme- 
diately after they are hatched, however, and 
up to a certain point of growth, some spe- 
cies of the fixed Mollusca maintain a sepa- 
rate existence, roving freely through the 
water until they have selected their future 
habitation. In this respect they resemble 
the gemmules of the Sponges, or Polypes ; 
and the analogy becomes still more striking, 
when we find in some species of Mollusca 
the young invested with cilia, by which 
their motions are effected as we have seen in 
young animals of the tribes mentioned. 

As the organization of the Mollusca is 
not such as to admit of forming an internal 
skeleton, support and protection are pro- 
vided for the soft body, in an external crust, 
or shell. This hard calcareous covering is 
the result of a peculiar process of animal 
production. Shells are formed either of one 
piece, or two, or of several pieces; and the 
separate parts, in either case, are termed 
valves ; accordingly, shells are either univalve 
or composed of one piece, bivalve composed 
of two pieces, or multivalve, formed of 
more than two pieces. 

Soon after its formation in the egg, the 
creature begins to construct its shell; and 
when it emerges from the egg, a mucous se- 
cretion is deposited on the mouth of the tiny 
envelope. When this mucous deposite be- 
comes dry, it is lined with a fresh layer of 
mucus, mixed with particles of a clacareous 
substance. When the compound acquires 
sufficient hardness, the animal again places 
on its edge, a thin layer of mucous secretion, 
which is lined with the same mixture as be- 
fore. These alternate depositions continue 
to proceed, as the bofly enlarges; and thus 
the shell expands with the expanding surface 
it is formed to protect, and is completely 


‘ molded to its shape, following all its irregu- 


larities, tubercles, striae, and spines, and thus 
becomes perfectly adapted to the wants, na- 
ture, and habits of the animal. 

The coverings which defend the active 
family of Donax, like true coats of mail, ad- 





mit of the most prompt and agile motions, 
permitting the occupant to dart away with an 
arrow-like swiftness, from the approach of 
danger; while those of the sluggish Dolens 
are as well adapted to motion through the 
sand. The hospitable and gentle Pinna builds 
himself a house large enough to entertain 
his friend, and frequent guest, the Hermit- 
crab; while thearmor of the Pholades extends 
into bristling points, by which the animal is 
not only defended from injury, but is able to 
effecta slow excavation of the hardest rocks, 
The Cardia, or cockles, are furnished with 
shells so hard and strong, as to resist the 
wear and pressure of the most boisterous 
seas; while the most fragile and transparent 
species are generally found in still waters. 
The Helices, or snails, leisurely promenade 
the garden walks, in coverings resembling a 
carriage top; while the shells of some of the 
bivalves, as the Mytilus, or Pearl-muscle, act 
as diving bells, of a compressed and oblong 
form, by means of which, they plunge to the 
bottom of the sea, and again as freely emerge 
from the depths. The beautiful Pectens 
which have been named, from their splendid 
variety of colors, the butterflies of the ocean, 
make their valves subserve the purpose of 
sails, expanding them to the breeze, as they 
skim over the surface of the deep. The ge- 
nus Area have shells of a boat form, in which 
they successfully and skilfully navigate the 
waters they frequent; while the other tribes 
inhabit cavities resembling vessels of a larger 
size, which are often supplied with the con- 
venient auxiliaries of pumps, cordage, pad- 
dies, and sails, a familiar instance of which is 
seen in the Nautilus. Many species of the 
Cyprea are so exquisitely painted, that it is 
supposed they first suggested the colors 
which are depicted on china, which also de- 
rives its name from this shell that was called 
Porcelain by the Romans. The animals of 
this genus are said to quit their habitations 
when they have become, by continual accu- 
mulation, burdensome appendages; while 
’ those of the Buccinum and Voluta tribes are 


> furnished with materials to repair any damage 
‘ sustained by their locomotive walls. 
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FACTS AND PHENOMENA. 


BY 8 B. BRITTAN. 


Every man of sane mind may be qualified promptings of memory, and the order of fu- 
to speak with confidence of whatever occurs ¢ ture occurrences, without much regard to 
within the sphere of personal observation, classification. 
and it should be borne in mind that the results > It may not be improper to observe that, 
of individual experience constitute the accu- ¢ long before undertaking the labor of a sys- 
mulated wisdom of the world. It is cordial- § tematic inquiry into the laws of mind and 
ly conceded, that the experience of other ¢ the philosophy of the vital functions, I had 
men, may be fraught with a deeper interest ¢ witnessed and performed some experiments 
than our own, but those who restrict them- ? attended with results so remarkable, as to 
selves to the repetition of what others have > render them worthy of being recorded 
felt, and thought, and spoken, add little or S among the most interesting incidents of my 
nothing to the common stock of ideas. To § private experience. 
seek a name in this way is to rob the sa REMARKABLE CURE OF ASTHMA. 
of their immortality. Who would not choose Some years since while on a visit, I met 
to die, and leave no memorial, rather than : with Mrs. G—, the wife of a clergyman. 
employ the brains and nerves of other men > This lady had suffered intensely, and for a 
to build his monument ? long time, with the asthma. So labored and 

I shall not hesitate to record many inter- difficult was her respiration that she was of- 
esting facts occurring without the sphere of.¢ ten unable to obtain the least repose, for 
personal observation, where such can be du- 2 several consecutive days and nights. At 
ly authenticated, nor do I deem it necessary 2 length having tested the inefficiency of the 
to orfer an apology for presenting the inci- 5 various remedies proposed, she was about to 
dents of my individual experience, whenever § yield to the unhappy conviction that her case 
these will better subserve my purpose. was beyond the reach of human aid. 

The facts and phenomena, will be accom-2 While engaged in an animated conversa- 
panied with such general reasons, and occa. 5 ? tion with Mrs. G—, on a subject in which 
sional explanations, as may be given without ? my mind was deeply enlisted, I had occasion 
directly infringing the ground I design to 2 to observe that a sudden tremor, ever and 
occupy in the more elaborate treatise already > anon, passed over her frame, as though the 
commenced. It is presumed that the title $ nervous system had received a slight shock. 
of these papers is sufficient to indicate the § Perceiving that she was exquisitely suscepti- 
purpose the writer would accomplish. Vis-¢ ble to impressions through this medium, I 
ible phenomena, instead of their invisible resolved on an experiment. Taking her by 
eauses—the facts, rather than the philoso- 2 the hand, in such a manner as to bring cer- 
phy of the general subject, will necessarily ; tain nerves of the two systems into electri- 
occupy the space allotted to these articles. 5 cal communication, and summoning the exe- 

In calling attention to the various and ¢ cutive power of the mind, I soon succeeded 
wonderful phenomena, which have served to in controling the nerves of voluntary motion, 
direct my own mind to the interesting sub- ? and could so far influence the involuntary 
ject of spiritual science, I conclude that the > functions of the body as to retard or acceler- 


5 
most agreeable, as well as the most natural, ) ate the pulsation at pleasure. For a moment 
mode will be to follow the spontaneous 2 T was startled, and almost alarmed at the na- 
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ture and extent of this influence. But re-‘ed—occupying the time from January to 


covering from my first surprise, and reason- 
ing that the effects in this case must corres- 
pond in their character and magnitude to 
the cause, and the mode of its application, I 
determined to direct all my energies to the 
relief of the sufferer, satisfied that if the re- 
sult should not accord with my desires, the 
failure would only evince a lack of wisdom 
to direct a power, already possessed and 
exercised. 

On this occasion Mrs. G—, owing to her 
asthmatic affection, could be distinctly heard 
to breathe in the remotest corner of the apart- 
ment. Making a vigorous effort of the will, 
and accompanying the mental action with 
transverse passes over the thorax—as though 
I would drive the accumulated circulation 
from the respiratory organs—I was gratified 
to perceive that immediate relief was afforded. 
In less than five minutes the difficulty was 
entirely removed, and she continued to re- 
spire with the most perfect ease and free- 
dom. 

I hardly dared to hope that the cure would 
be permanent. There was reason to ap- 
prehend that a result so sudden and won- 
derful, would be but temporary. But up 
to the moment of my departure, which oc- 
curred two days after, Mrs. G— remained 
wholly free from all symptoms of the dis- 
ease, and continued to express the greatest 
astonishment and delight in view of her 
singular renovation, declaring that she could 
hardly resist the impression that her old 
being had been annihilated by some myste- 
rious agency, and that existence had com- 
menced anew. 

Three months elapsed after parting with 
Mrs. G—, during which I received no in- 
telligence concerning her. One afternoon 
while seated in my study,—alone, and ab- 
sorbed in meditation—some one entered, 


and I was aroused from my abstraction by - 
the announcement that Mrs. G— was wait- 


April, the most trying season of the year— 
she had experienced no return of her dis- 
ease. 

MENTAL MAGNETISM. 

On the occasion last mentioned, an inci- 
dent occurred which I cannot forbear to 
record, as it affords a striking evidence of 
the power of one mind to pervade and influ- 
ence another at a distance, and without any 
perceptible mode of communication. 

After an interview which did not occupy 
more than five minutes, I withdrew in order 
to conclude the mental process in which I 
had been engaged, leaving Mrs. G— in com- 
pany with my family and several other per- 
sons. Not the slightest allusion had been 
made to any further experiments, and cer- 
tainly none were then premeditated by the 
writer. Surrounded by the atmosphere of 
the study, all outward objects, and all thoughts 
of Mrs. G— were soon obliterated, and I was 
once more in the ideal world from which I 
had been so unexpectedly called on her 
arrival, 

Several hours elapsed—I know not how 
long—when the silence was broken by sounds 
of mirth from the persons below. They were 
engaged in some amusement which excited 
a spirited conversation, and immoderate 
laughter. The voice of Mrs. G— was dis- 
tinctly heard. At this moment the idea of 
taking her from the company, occurred to 
me. But the occasion seemed to be in all 
respects unfavorable. She had no intimation 
that any such effort would be made; she was 
in a remote part of the house, and we were 
separated by a long flight of stairs and two 
partitions. Besides, surrounded by others, 
and excited by outward circumstances, the 
soul is not in the most suitable condition to 
be successfully approached, through any in- 
ternal or spiritual medium. Nevertheless I 
resolved to make the experiment. Closing 
my eyes, to shut out all external objects, I 


ing to see me. On going below I found § fixed my mind on Mrs. G—, with the deter- 
her in excellent health and spirits, and¢ mination to bring her to the apartment. 
learned with pleasure that during the inter-¢ Doubtless the mental effort employed on 
val—since the experiment already describ- ¢ this occasion, would have been sufficient, as 
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ordinarily applied, to overcome the physical ¢ to witness the experiment, it was agreed that 


resistance of an object equal to the weight 
of the lady’s person. I was however not a 
little astonished at witnessing the result of 
this experiment. In about two minutes the 
door opened, and Mrs. G. entered with her 
eyes closed, when the following conversation 
ensued : 

“You appeared to be very happy with 
the company below,” I observed inquiringly. 


{ should cause the lady to leave her place, 
at the opposite end of the room, and occupy 
a vacant chair by his side. In less than one 
minute the proposed result was accomplished. 


(She obeyed my will, and seated herself in 


the unoccupied chair. In this manner she 
was impelled to change her position several 
times, and finally to leave the room tempo- 
rarily with no specific object, and without 





“T was.” suspecting the origin of an impulse, she was 
“ Why, then, did you leave ?” unable to resist. 
“JT don’t know.” TAKING THE SECOND SUPPER. 
“Why, or for what purpose did you come 2 ‘The tea-table was the scene of an interest- 
here ” ing experiment. Mrs. M. was in the act of 
“I thought you wanted me, and I could removing from the board, having finished her 
not help obeying the summons.” repast, when several dishes were handed to 
INSENSIBILITY TO PAIN. her, all of which were refused. Mrs. K. 
A few days after, a much esteemed friend ¢ urged Mrs. M. to accept another dish of tea, 
of the writer, (S. W. B.,) induced a state of ( ¢ which the latter declined. Without uttering 
physical insensibility, in the case of Mrs. G., é a word, I succeeded in changing her purpose, 
during which she had nine decayed teeth ¢ ang obedient to my volition she immediately 
extracted in immediate succession. This ¢ ‘ drew her chair again to the table, and called 
operation was necessarily somewhat pro- . ‘ for a dish of tea. On my passing the dishes 


tracted and laborious, and before it was ‘ , she had just refused, Mrs. M. partook of each, 


completed, several gentlemen left the room, ; as it were for the first time. 


unable to witness an operation which thes a¢ an early hour she proposed to go home, 
lady bore without exhibiting the slightest ¢ ° but my lady friend who had given the enter- 
indication of pain. tainment, apprehensive that others might fol- 
CASE OF MRS. M ‘ low the example, desired me to restrain her. 
I once attended a social party given by ¢ She instantly obeyed the action of the mind, 
Mrs. K. at her residence in Albany. In the ¢ observing that the attractions the occasion 
company was a lady, (Mrs. M.,) who, from Q presented were so numerous, and withal so 
certain circumstances, I presumed to be > powerful, that she could not break away. In 
highly susceptible to electro nervous im- ‘ this manner her desire to go home was nu- 
pressions, though I had never confirmed my § tralized, and Mrs. M. remained until the com- 
opinion by the least experiment. Taking a ¢ pany separated. 
seat by a gentleman who was known to oe BEAUTIFUL REVELATION, | 
invulnerably skeptical, I observed that it : The subject of the preceding narration has, 





might be possible to demonstrate the exist- S$ on several occasions, been the recipient of 
ence, in man, of a power he was disposed to ‘ spiritual impressions. An instance occurs to 
deny. That although I had never conversed ¢ my mind, at this moment, which is fraught 
with Mrs. M. on the subject, nor made the ¢ with such a divine beauty and significance, 
slightest effort to subject her to psychologi- ‘ that I can not resist the inclination to intro- 
cal impressions. I had little hesitation in ‘ duce it in this connection. It should be ob- 
saying that the voluntary functions of the ‘ served that Mrs. M. had buried her mother 
body might be controled—without physical ‘and husband. Two interesting children 
contact—by the unaided power of volition. ¢ ; formed the bright center, round which her 

This gentleman having expressed a desire ¢ remaining earthly hopes were clustered. But 
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the elder was a fragile plant, and from its ; in the figure. An internal light shone out 


birth the mother had cherished the secret « ¢ through the material envelope, ultimating 
apprehension that it would be short-lived. ‘itself i in a luminous atmosphere or halo.— 
The other presented an example of a hardy ° As the spirit drew near, Mrs. M. perceived 
nature and vigorous growth, such as is sel- g that it was her mother. At length she paused 
dom seen. Nature seemed to have done all Sto contemplate the Rose. With a calm 
that was necessary to render its constitution ¢ smile, she stretched forth her hand and 
invulnerable to disease. The young mother ¢ plucked the larger of the two blossoms, and 
had been wont to console herself with the placed it in her bosom. Mrs. M. was deeply 
reflection, that this child, at least, would be ? moved, and expressed her disapprobation.— 
spared, and that she might one day witness, $ The same quiet expression still pervaded 
with a mother’s joy, its maturity. ‘that illuminated Presence, and a voice—so 
The spirit of Mrs. M. was one night mys- ¢ gentle and musical, it seemed softened to 
teriously pervaded by an invisible presence, ¢ harmony with tones of immortal tenderness 
and a vision passed before her. She was 2 —replied—“ I wit TAKE THE OTHER !”— 
standing in the center of a beautiful garden 2 “ No,” said Mrs. M., “ that is concealed where 
of great extent. The long avenues that 5 you can not find it.” But the spirit, gently 
wound away in the distance, were paved with s raising the foliage, severed the bud from the 
the whitest pebbles, and shaded with vines ° stem, and placed it by the other in her bo- 
whose verdure seemed fresh as the life of, som. “Oh! how could you do that, know- 
the young. The angel of frosts left not the 2 ¢ Ing that I prized the rose more than all else 
blight of a single foot-print in that garden, $ in the garden,” exclaimed the bereaved one 
and the tender plants had not been shaken in the bitterness of her grief. Mrs. M. re- 
by the breath of the storm. The incense of ¢ ceived no reply, but while she yet spoke the 
flowers, like a sweet spirit of intelligence, ¢ figure vanished, and she awoke and wept ! 
moved on all the atmosphere, and the sense She needed no one to determine the sig- 
was delighted with an infinitude of lovely ? nificance of this Vision. That the earthly 
images. ° flowers, plucked by the spirit of her de- 
In the midst of the garden bloomed a beau- < ¢ parted mother, were her children, she was 
tiful Rose, which Mrs. M. conceived to be ? deeply conscious, from an impression that 
her own, and for which she felt a peculiar é found an utterance in every trembling fiber 
attachment. The shrub presented two blos- ¢ of her being. 
soms. One, considerably expanded, was in Not more than three days had elapsed 
an exposed situation, where it might be seen $ when the larger of the two children mani- 
by all who passed that way. The other, a bud ¢ ‘ fested unusual indisposition. Suddenly the 
just beginning to unfold itself, was oversha- 2 other sickened, and in a few days, the fond 
dowed by a mass of leaves, whose verdant $ mother saw the mortal remains of her babes 
sheen seemed an effectual concealment. , deposited together in the earth! The an- 
Suddenly, Mrs. M. observed an aérial form ¢ gel of showers came and wept there—and 
approach the spot where she was standing. the turf was green on that little grave— 
There was something radiant and spirit-like ? But THE Two Roses BLoomED In Heaven! 
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THH VAMPIRE BAT. 


is far from embracing a favorite class of an- ¢ by suction of the tongue. 
imals. Their nocturnal habits, their associ- Captain Stedman, who was once attacked 
ation with scenes of filth and darkness, ex- > by a Specter Bat, while sleeping in the open 
cite feelings of disgust ; and their very con- § air at Surinam, says that the creature has an 
formation appears to us loathsome. Yet § instinct by which it perceives the condition 
the species that inhabit temperate regions ¢ of sleep in its victim. It generally alights 
are. altogether harmless and innocent crea- ¢ near the feet, and makes a puncture in the 
tures; and, moreover, not without their uses. 2 great toe, all the while fanning with its enor- 
They devour immense numbers of insects, § mous wings, to allay the irritation, and make 
and may be otherwise depurators of the § the slumber pleasant, which often reaches 
places they inhabit. from time into eternity. Thus it continues 

But the great Vampire Bat of the East» ¢ sucking and disgorging, until its cruel in- 
and the Specter Bat of South America and 2 stinct is appeased. But of all the creatures 
the Southern Oceana, are justly objects of 2 belonging to this genus, the great Vampire 
terror. The latter species is a perfect $ Bat of the East Indies, is the most horrible, 
scourge; for unless extreme care is taken, it § He very closely resembles the Specter, in his 
will suck the blood of men and animals; ¢ voracity and mode of attacking sleepers, but 
and great numbers of horses, mules, and cat- ¢ that even he has traits less revolting, we see 
tle, are annually destroyed by it. in the follewing description of his character 

The Rougette and Rousette, two very > and habits, from Waterton: 
nearly allied species of the Orient, are larger § “ As there was a free entrance and exit to 
even than the Specter. They are not only ¢ the vampire in the loft, where Islept, I hada 
carnivorous, but extremely voracious, and ¢ fine opportunity of paying attention to this 
fierce in their habits, and nature. They des- ¢ nocturnal surgeon. He does not always live 
troy great numbers of fowls, and small quad- 2 on blood. When the moon shone bright, 
rupeds, and will even attack men, flapping $ and the fruit of the banana tree was ripe, I 
their great murky wings in the face, and 6 could see him approach and eat it. He would 
biting most cruelly. They associate in ¢ also bring into the loft, from the forest, a 
troops, and take their rest by fastening their ¢ green round fruit, about the size of a nutmeg. 
claws to the branches of trees, and thus 2 There was something also in the blossom of 
suspending themselves. How they were 2 the sawarri tree that was grateful to him; 
able to inflict a wound sufficient to obtain $ for on coming up Waratilla creek in a moon- 
the necessary puncture of a vein, was long a § light night, I saw several vampires fluttering 
problem. But an attentive examination of ¢ round the sawarri tree, and every now and 
the tongue, made by Mr. Daubenton, and ¢ then the blossoms, which they had broken 
other naturalists, has explained the difficulty. 2 off, fell into the water. So I concluded that 
This organ is very sharp, and thickly set with $ the vampires pulled them from the tree, either 
prickles, inclining backward. These prickles ¢ to get at the incipient fruit, or to catch the 
are so very minute, that they may be inserted ¢ insects which often take up their abode in 
into the pores of the skin without causing ¢ flowers.” 


THE genus to which this animal belongs, acute pain, while the flow of blood is induced 
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MYTHIC STORIES. 
BY FANNY GREEN. 


ORFEO. 


On the beautiful banks of Lake Winder- 5 of the sky, were all pictured there, truly as 
mere stood a royal castle of the ancient? in the calm waters of Windermere. And 
Cimbrian kings. There Orfeo and Ethelda > they were not merely pictured, they were 
lived, loved, and reigned together. Nor was» imbibed as nutriment; and while their ele- 
Ethelda merely the companion of her hus- ‘ ments created the material, their essence 
band’s idl- hours, or the fairest adornment 5 made the life of the nature they fed. The 
of his household. Preéminently delicate ? choral melody of birds, the song of insects, 
and womanly, she yet had inteliect not in- 2 the minstrelsy of winds and waters, all 
ferior to his own. She was his friend, his 2 flowed into his soul with their many voiced 
adviser, the sharer and inspirer of his high- harmonies; and thus were heart and soul 
est thought—the companion of his Soul.—‘ nurtured. 

They had little need, on either hand, to talk s Yearning after knowledge beyond what 
of rights, and obedience, or debate the ques-2 the savage people of Britain yet knew, he 
tion of their perfect equality ; for each re-¢ left his father’s court, and drank deeply of 
garded the other only as a dearer self, both e the wisdom of Egypt, and Carthage, and 
equally essential to form that bi-une mys- Pheenicia. When called to the throne he at 
tery, the truly wedded human being. > first manifested a singular unfitness for his 

Far from satisfied with the incidental hon- ¢ position. He was an embodied spirit of 
ors which a royal birth and education had ¢ Peace and Love; while War, and gaunt Ha- 
bestowed, Orfeo sought to become more ¢ tred, were the only deities which the kings 
truly a king, by developing within himself of that period deigned to worship. It is not 
all that was great and noble. He loathed § strange that he was at first held in disesteem, 
the honors which were held in highest es- S even by his own people. 
teem through all the courts of Britain. He But the heroism of a true heart found op- 


had no taste for war-like enterprise. His 
soul sickened at the thought of blood. The 


portunity for expression. He clad himself 
with the divine armor of truth and kindness, 


horrible voices of war made a strange dis- 2 and overcame Hatred only with weapons of 


cord among the sweet harmonies of Nature, 
which alone had charms for him. His soul 


Love. Hostile forces that came to invade 
his dominions in the terrible array of war, 


was a clear mirror which reflected all the ¢ were overwhelmed by a generosity which 
beauty that lay around—above—encircling ¢ proffered more than they asked; and they 
him lovingly, as with an atmosphere of its 2 retired, cherishing only pleasant thoughts of 
own. The grandeur of the sea, the sublim- 5 peace and friendship. Thus he won regard 
ity of Helvellyn, the picturesque repose § and honor from the savage nations around 
of glen and valley that bordered all those ¢ him. And thus a true life is ever secure.— 
beautiful lakes, the verdure and the bloom ¢ Only give it opportunity for development, 
of enameled meadows, the serene blueness ¢ and it is sacred, always, and every where. 
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The influence of this benign spirit spread 
far and wide. The wisdom and persuasive 
power of Orfeo became known and respect- 
ed. He was the adviser of all contending 
parties, the umpire in all quarrels, a media- 
tor between rival kings; and while HE lived 
and reigned, Peace, also, lived, and reigned 
in the earth. He was often called abroad on 
these errands of love, being obliged to make 
embassies to distant kindoms. He might 
have regretted this ; for it took him from the 
arms of Ethelda. But they were too true 
both to each other, and to their age, to man- 
ifest childish weakness at any separation 
which conferred so great happiness on others; 
for in the prosperity and blessings which ever 
followed in his path, they beheld the fruit of 
their sacrifice, with greater joy than any 
merely selfish pleasure could bestow. Their 
hearts, meanwhile, were kept so pure, and 
tender, and fresh, that with every return 
they were wedded anew. 

A dispute having some relation to the 
great article of early British commerce, tin, 
had grown up between Mandubratius, king 
of the territory now known as Cornwall, 
and Phenix son of Agenor, the Pheenician 
king ; and Orfeo was called to make a voy. 
age to Tyre, in order to adjust the difficulty. 
Such a voyage at that period was full of dif- 
ficulties and dangers; but Ethelda kept up 
a true woman’s heart; and now she was 
looking for his return with every hour. By 
‘a refinement of affection, or it may be of 
selfishness, she would allow no one to pre- 
pare his garments but herself. She had sent 
for the most skilful workmen both from 
Troas and Carthage, to instruct her in the 
arts of spinning and weaving, which were 
then unknown in Britain, though in the coun- 
tries named they were the favorite occupa- 
tions of the Court, being held not unworthy 
of royal hands. The excellent Penelope, 
hearing of her devotion which had reached 
even to the heart of Ithica, also dispatched 
two of her most ingenious maidens, to aid 
the work of one who was such a royal pat- 


the garments of Orfeo. She also superin- 
tended the dying of them ; for the secret of 
the rich Tyrian purple had been given to her 
as the rarest present of the earth, by Agenor, 
king of Tyre, in return for the blessings he 
had reaped from the counsel and music of 
Orfeo. 

And now what stores of gifts has she pre- 
pared against his return. What delicate 
scarfs and rich girdles! Hew regally, and 
with what rare devices has she embroidered 
the dark, rich purple ground of that imperial 
robe. The last stitch is set: and it is spread 
forth to the eyes of her admiring maidens. 
Now it is folded reverently, and with the 
softest sigh laid away with her other treas- 
ures—to rest until that dear, dearest return ! 
And how he will rejoice over them! with 
what sweet rapture he will unfold them, one 
after another ; for he will be thus unfolding 
the immeasurable devotion out of which they 
have been wrought. Too full of these 
sweet feelings to rest under the eye of oth- 
ers, she went out to assuage her infinite ful- 
ness of heart, by the only companionship 
now not irksome to her, that of Nature. 

The garden of the castle at Windermere 
opened into a charming little nook, which, 
embowered on either side by clustering vines, 
sloped down to the very verge of the shore; 
and there stood an ash, crowning a mossy 
hillock that hung quite over the lake. It 
was a beautiful tree, perfect in symmetry, 
and profuse in greenness; and there in its 
shadow, reclined Ethelda, numbering the 
hours, that lay between her and the new 
life which should return with Orfeo. She 
gazed on the calm waters softening, while 
they repeated, the loveliness that lay around. 
Then she turned to the green bank, and perus- 
ed its flowers—not with the eye of science, 
but of love. 

A butter cup and a lily of the valley par- 
ticularly attracted her attention. It seemed 
as if each of them embodied some Intelli- 
gence; and while she was looking alternate- 
ly from one to the other, she was overcome 





tern for her sex. Thus instructed, the fair 2 by the weariness of her long watching, for 


Ethelda spun and wove, with her own hands, 


she had hardly rested since she had begun 
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to expect Orfeo, and fell asleep. She slept 
even while the voice of the old Nurse was 
sounding in her ear: “Wake! wake! my 
pet love! did I not tell thee it was an imp 


tree?” But it was too late. She had gone 


farther than the voice of Irwin might reach. 

It might be that she dreamed. It might be 
that she was entranced ; but as she was still 
gazing at the butter cup, a song came forth 
from it, delicate as the marriage hymn of 
motes in the sunshine. Then arose out of 
the flower cup a human form, as of acrown- 
ed king, in armor, who balancing himself 
daintily on the tip of a petal, saluted Ethel- 
da. When she saw him, so diminutive, yet 
so perfect, she clapped her hands, laughing 
with childish joy. 

“ And who art thou,” she exclaimed, “ my 
brave little fellow! Dost thou come to 
bring tidings of Orfeo ?” 

“Great Queen,” replied the other with 
some dignity repelling her freedom, while 
he took a station on the tallest stamen, and 
stretched himself up to his utmost height, 
“T am Uroch, king of the Fairies.” But as 
he gazed on her, he forgot every thing ex- 
cept her beauty, and he continued: “ Fairest 
of the daughters of men, thou art too refined 
and gentle for communion with so gross 
forms. Meet me at midnight of this day, 
for I will make thee Queen of the Fairies. 
Remember thou art in my power; and all 
resistance is vain.” Thus saying he slid 
down into the depths of burnished gold, and 
disappeared. 

Nothing could exceed her distress when 
she awoke; but the moment she opened her 
eyes, a lovely little lady stepped out of the 
lily bell, looking on her with mournful eyes, 
while the young Queen recognized her 
guardian Fairy. 

“Tell me! ah, tell me if there is no es- 
cape?” cried Ethelda, weeping bitterly ; 
for she was thinking of Orfeo, and all the 
distress he would feel at his return. 

“Alas! no;” answered the Fairy, I am 
powerless to save thee from the immediate 
results of thy imprudence. Thou must be- 
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come the captive of one whose power is se- 
cond to none on earth.” 

“What shall I do? O,tell me! tell me!” 
exclaimed the Queen, wringing her hands, 
and pouring forth a fresh flood of tears. 
“Listen to me, daughter,” said the Fairy, 
wiping her own soft eyes that were moist 
with pity. “Thou must bide the fate thou 
hast provoked. But if thou canst love and 
suffer with a true woman’s heart, thy purity 
and truth shall be to thee both shield and ar- 
mor. If but a single shadow shall pass over 
the fair surface of thy wedded soul, my pow- 
er to protect thee will cease.” 

“ And Orfeo !—O tell me if this is forever !” 
and again Ethelda wept bitterly at the intol- 
erable thought of separation. 

“ Believe in him, and respect thyself; so 
shall good come out of evil, and Joy spring 
forth with new beauty from the heart of 
Sorrow,” answered the Fairy; and in a mo- 
ment she was gone. 

“ Life of the world! what aileth thee, my 
pet Blossom !” cried the old Nurse, hobbling 
on hercrutches to the side of the young Queen, 
who had renewed her weeping. With min- 
gled sobs and broken sentences Ethelda told 
the astonished Nurse of her hopeless condi- 
tion; and the good creature filled the air 
with her lamentations. 

“But I must not waste the time in idle 
grief ;” said the Queen, rising with the 
breaking forth of a latent strength for which 
she was remarkable. Having called all her 
chief counsellors together, she briefly laid 
the matter before them; and then withdrew 
to her chamber, attended only by Nurse and 
a confidential Maiden. She spent the re- 
maining hours of her liberty in dictating 
messages and making up little parcels for 
Orfeo. 

It was decided in full counsel, that come 
what might, Ethelda must keep triste with 
the Fairy King. And when the star which an- 
nounced the hour of midnight, arose, Ethel- 
da, having affectionately embraced her maid- 
ens, and bid adieu to all the officers of the 
kingdom, and the servants of her household, 
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was led forth in speechless anguish, to the But notwithstanding their diminutive size, 
fatal imp-tree. How sweetly that fair star ¢ they were as perfect in form, and they pran- 
looked forth over the horizon ; for it did not ¢ ced 4nd curvetted with as gallant pride as 
know the sorrow it was bringing. any of their more massive brethren. Each 

The strongest forces of the kingdom had 2 lady bore a small glow worm at her saddle 
been called out to do what was possible for S bow, for a lantern; while every knight had 
the protection of their beloved Queen.—<¢ a glittering fire-fly for his crest. 

The choicest portion of the detachment was¢ It would be vain to attempt any descrip- 
stationed around the fatal tree; while the? tion of this miniature splendor—this gor- 
remainder, in long, glittering lines fell back 2 geousness of atoms; but the weird light 
toward the valley—every one of them feel- > revealed wondrous beauty of outline, softest 
ing that he could protect his dear liege lady, $ graces of motion, falling on many a face, 
even with his life. A deep silence hung § and many a brow which might rival the fair- 
over the scene; for it seemed as if insensi- ¢ est and the noblest among human forms.— 
ble things had been inspired with the breath- 2 Never for one moment was suspended the 
less expectation that filled every bosom. Not 2 delicious sweetness of those fairy strains ; 
a flower whispered as it kissed the dewy > for in it lay the power that paralyzed the 
cheek of a sister flower. Not a bee mur-§ iron arm, and subdued the heroic heart.— 
mured in its cell. Nota fledgeling chirrup-‘ 4 There were many changes but no rest. The 
ed in its dream. Not a leaf stirred. The? whole air had become mellifluous with that 
night was clear but moonless; the outlines 2 spirit of sound, as Uroch rode gallantly 
of only a few prominent objects being visi- 2 between the ranks of soldiers, who involun- 
ble. tarily saluted him as he passed, and came to 

The valley that led out from the garden § the side of Ethelda. 
stretched away into the deepest shadow;¢ “By my power!” he said, with a slight 
and winding through the depths of this sud- 2 expression of irony in his voice and manner, 
denly appeared a long line of glimmering, 2 as he gracefully returned the salute, “ this is 
translucent light. At the same instant a> greater honor than we expected. We dream- 
strain of most bewildering music filled the § ed not of such an array to grace our new 
air. It was so sweet and delicate it could 5 espousals !” 
not have been heard if there had been harsh- The heart of Ethelda burned with indig- 
er soundsabroad. The silence blended with 2 nation, she so longed to contradict him—to 
it naturally ; for it was the next thing to it- > fling back his words as a base slander. But 
self, the finest gradation, and faintest sha- $ prudently she held her peace. Uroch seem- 
dow of sound; and yet so enthraling in its § ed to perceive this, as he said, “In good time, 
melody, so entrancing in its sweetness, that ? my fairest, all will be well. Now I come for 
they who heard lost all voluntary power, 2 thee, my bonny Earth-love! Thou art wor- 
and fell into a kind of intoxication—u strange 2 thy to reign in Fairy-land. Come with me ; 
delirium—as if they had imbibed narcotics $ and the splendors of thy court shall rival all 
by the ear. the splendors of earth and sea.” 

Gently, but steadily, that line of light drew She would have spoken to say that a hut— 
nearer; and then was heard a pattering of 2a bare rock—with Orfeo, would be better 
tiny feet, like the regular fall of rain-drops ‘ than a palace of gems elsewhere; but she 
on a pebbly shore. Before any one could ‘ had no power. Every heart smote against 
speak for wonder, if he had had power, the ¢ the bosom that restrained it ; but every arm 
train of the Fairy King approached, with ° was soft and powerless, as if it had been 
knights and ladies in the most dainty and > made of wax. Ethelda gave a despairing 
delicate array. Their horses were pure ’ look at the spell bound hosts that encircled 


white, and no larger than the common mole. ¢ her, and saw that she was defenseless. Just 
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then a knight in splendid armor came to her ¢ pet queen-—her queen of pets—her flower of 
side leading a beautiful white horse, that: the world. She disappeared that night ; 
stood pawing the earth, curving its neck with ? and it was supposed she had fallen into the 
a dainty pride, as if it felt the high honor of 2 water. 

bearing so sweet.a lady. Alas for Ethelda'S In the midst of this agonizing disorder, 
she could not do otherwise than mount. As § Orfeo returned. Even when he was soaring 
soon as she had done so, the horse turned ¢ into the purest ether of delight, at the idea 
its head back, looking expressively into the ¢ of meeting his beloved, after this longest ab- 
tearful eyes of the Queen. Joy even in her 2 sence—even while the sweet words he 
sorrow for poor Ethelda! for the horse was 2 would speak to her, and the sweet kisses he 
her fairy guardian, who had taken this form to 5 would give, were hovering in his heart, and 
protect and comfort her. She was recognized § on his lips, dove lings eager to fly home, he 
by Ethelda though no one else in all that com- § was stricken down from heaven, and plunged 
pany knew that she was there ; for she was? in the blackest depths of despair. 

none other than Hitha, the Fairy Queen, and All the wealth, strength, and chivalry, of 
the neglected wife of Uroch. Ethelda leaned > his two kingdoms, were called to the search; 
forward, embracing with loving kisses the § and even after months had gone by, he would 
fair neck of the faithful one; while grateful § not believe that search was really vain. He 
tears streamed over her snowy mane. still sought her, east and west, through sum- 

But the backward march was sounding 2 mer heat and winter’s cold, through alpine 
through all those tiny pipes. The chief 2 regions of eternal snow, and over deserts 
Knight, lifting the bridle to Ethelda’s hand, 5 whose ever raging thirst drank up the torrid 
came beside her, as he turned her charger,$ sunbeams. Thus he went, until he was 
while Uroch rode on the other hand. One : quite worn and exhausted. In this state he 
glance of mingled anguish and despair on all 2 returned to his kingdom, where he sank 
the sweet scenes of her wedded love ; and 2 down powerless and hopeless. His subjects, 
then Ethelda, yielding to the behest of her 2 seeking to entice him back to happiness, had 
new lord, was borne away—could it be for- $ invited to his court some of the fairest beau- 
ever? Down the vale, over the hills, and § ties of the earth, who, attracted by his ro- 
through the woods, streamed the sinuous § mantic story, vied with each other in their 
luster of that fairy train. Still the entrane- efforts to soothe and cheer him. But he 
ing music was borne back, until the last 2 would look in the fairest eyes that beamed 
on him, murmuring, “ Ethelda!” so piteously, 
that those gay young creatures, full of life, 
and gentle love, would turn away to hide 

> their tears. 

Up to this time he had utterly neglected 
his lyre; for that was sacred to his happi- 
ness, and how should he profane it with the 
wrenching notes of sorrow? One night he 
had risen as was his custom, after all in the 

3 


phosphoric ray quivered, and was lost in 
the depth of darkness, and the last note melt. 
ed into the air, which still seemed full of in- 
audible sweetness. 

Until then all the Knightly train of Ethel- 
da’s household had lain prostrate on the 
earth, where they had fallen at her depart- 
ure ; for they were paralyzed, Now the 
spell was broken. They arose, and smote 
their breasts, in an agony of grief and terror ¢ castle was still: for his people had grown 
for how could they look on the face of their 2 jealous of his sorrow, which had now be- 
king, and tell him of this great calamity; > come the one luxury of his life, though he 
and how could they smile or joy in anything 5 must cherish it in secret. He was walking 
when they should behold no more their ; to and fro in a bower leading to the garden, 
sweet lady—their gentle queen. Nurse Ir- | where he had gone to seek Ethelda on the 
win was frantic in her sorrow. She ran dis- ? morning of his return. A faint sound, al- 


tractedly round the lake, moaning for her most impalpable, yet full of music, attracted 
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his attention. He looked up; and there ¢ self friends of everything around ; and in his 
hung his lyre, on the bough where he had ¢ sweet lovingness he believed that everything 
suspended it that same hour, that he might ¢ understood and pitied him. He told the 
have nothing between his heart and the ten- ¢ clinging vines of the tender vine that had 
der form it was so yearning to embrace.— twined around his heart, and grown into his 
The wind was breathing on it, calling forth 6 life. He told the flowers of the fairer Flow- 
a tone of gentle sorrow at his long neglect. ¢ er that had bloomed only for him. He told 

As he gazed, a pellucid light quivered over 6 the birds ofa love that was pure and tender 
the strings, making the whole outline of the ¢ as their own. He told the stars of the high 
once dear figure, visible against the deep 2 thoughts that flew forth from her soul, wing- 
back ground of shadows. A female face so 2 éd brilliants ever urging heavenward. He 
minute it might have been circled by the § told the blue sky of the sweet sunny nature 
smallest ring, yet so deep in its expression, ¢ that had enzoned him with an atmosphere of 
it seemed to expand into more than human < love. He simulated the sweet tones of her 
size—into fairer than human fairness, looked 0 murmuring voice to the listening waters. 
on him from between the chords: when a 9 And the Vine reached forth her softest ten- 
pair of lips that were but points of rubies ¢ dril to kiss the tendrils of his clustering hair. 
thus addressed him. 6 The Flowers bent their odorous lips to his 

“QO! desolate and stricken heart, why hast ¢ hand, or looked up at him with sweet. pity 
thou so long forsaken me ?—Take me once beaming through their dewy eyes. The 
more to thy bosom; for I am thy deliverer. ° Birds stooped from their perches; or paused 
Go forth; be strong; and conquer.” Cin their flight, replying with a deeper and 

The light vanished with the last word. 6 tenderer trill, to notes whose prolonged 
Orfeo groped in the dark for his lyre. He ¢ gush of tearful sweetness so far exceeded 
found it. He pressed it to his bosom. He their own. The bereaved Stock-dove, over- 
strained it to his heart with a revival of his ¢ whelmed by the expression of sorrow, like that 
first love, murmuring at intervals, in a voice ° which was absorbing her own life in its voice- 
of low rapture; “O, my Lyre! my earliest $ less misery, nestled in his bosom; and flut- 
wedded, and still dear! I will obey thy voice; ¢ tering her soft wings a moment, in an eesta- 
for thou—O, thou shalt lead me to the arms ¢ cy of joy expired. The Stars looked at him 
of Ethelda !” ¢ earnestly, as if they were melting in their 

Was it the Spirit of the Lyre which had gaze; and their flecks of vapor went over 
thus addressed him?—He knew not; he °? the blue sky; the faintest and softest shadow 
questioned not; but he believed. In perfect ¢ of tears. The Waters came to wet the peb- 
silerve, lest he should rouse any watchful ¢ bles at his feet with a more liquid voice of 
member of his household, he went forth, and weeping. The Leaves clustered round him 
took shelter in the woods. Then his Lyre ¢ with a fresher greenness; and the old Trees 
became to him at once a protectress, aud > bent their strong arms over him, with adeep 
companion. He had now found sympathy ;$ murmur of pity, as if their oaken hearts also, 





for while he told the story of his grief in pas- 
sionate accents to the listening Lyre, a sweet 
Intelligence, as it were that lovely and pity- 
ing face, looked out from the chords, as they 
responded, sobbing with such a bewailing 
tenderness, that the great burden which had 
so long lain pressing against his heart, was 
dissolved. Clasping his Lyre, yet more close- 
ly to his bosom, he wept as if his whole life 
were melting within him. He made for him- 














had been touched and softened. Such was 
the mood of the gentler things of nature. 
But when he woke his lyre the most sav- 
age instincts were disarmed; for he poured 
forth such a torrent of unmingled heart-bro- 
kenness, as would have softened rocks, had 
they but organization to convey the feeling. 
The gaunt wolf, forgetful of his goading 
hunger, came and looked sadly in the Min- 
strel’s face. The bristling wild boar would 
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come crouching to his feet, with a moisture 
like tears softening the cruelty of his fierce 
eyes. The coiling adder laid her flattened 
head on his hand, gently as if it had been 
fangless, while the viper coiled itself at his 


feet, with a subdued and loving expression 
in its fiery eyes,as it looked into those of 
Orfeo, wondering at the fascination that so 
far transcended its own. 

And he had power over fear, as well as 


fell into a sweet sleep. He was once more 
blessed with the deep repose which he had 
so long denied himself, struggling with Na- 
ture, who, he fancied, was seeking, by a tem- 
porary oblivion, to estrange him from his 
sorrow, which he cherished so zealously that 
he felt himself a traitor, if he forgot it for 
one moment, even in his dreams. 

He was roused from this state by a strain 
of music'so mild, so delicate, so delicious, 


rage; for, the most timid creatures came ? that he believed the Spirits of the Wood had 


boldly among the fiercest. The blind mole 
crept up from her nest; the cautious hare 
stole out from her form; the playful squir- 
rel ceased from his gambols; the graceful 
stag drew near with bowed antlers ; and all 
listened fearlessly, lovingly, together. It 
was a millennial scene, such as ali-conquer- 
ing Love will yet realize, even on this distract- 
ed earth. 

Thus passed the life of Orfeo; and at 
length it was a fine day in early spring. 
Hedge rows were white with the blooming 
thorn. The violet and the cowslip were of- 


fering incense on the green altar of the revi- ¢ 


ving year; and the inspiring song of the 
cuckoo was heard through all the wood. It 
was the season of renewed life—the birth- 
morn of fresher hopes. Nature had thrown 
off all her old cares, and grown young again ; 
and how should the human heart do other- 
wise? There is in sensitive minds ever a 
close sympathy with these changes; and even 
Orfeo at length felt himself refreshed by the 


not but turn a moment from the Grief which 


really given voice and volume to their most 
etherial melodies. He was not long in doubt; 
for a light tripping of tiny feet on a mossy 
circlet of open ground that lay just below him, 
followed this symphony; and there was as 
merry a group of knights and ladies, dancing 
on the green, as ever graced the Fairy court of 
any land. He then first perceived that it was 
night, and that a clear moon-light was stream- 
ing abroad. Orfeo watched them with the 
most intense eagerness ; for never since the 
abduction of Ethelda had he met with any of 
the good people, though he had watched day 
after day, and night after night, in haunts 
they were known to frequent, and where he 
had often seen them. From the nobleness 
of their mien, and the splendor of their dress, 
he pereceived that these must be the attend- 
ants of the Fairy King; and scarcely had the 
thought passed through his mind when he 
heard the sound of horns, and three little 
trumpeters pouring their rich and mellow 
notes through the delicate tubes of the early 


lowed by a gallant hunting train, that soon 





freshness that pervaded all things. He could heath flower, came forward. They were fol- 


he had set in his heart, ever bowing inward- § appeared winding through a spiral avenue of 
ly before its funeral shrine. The soft wind the forest, and led by one of undoubted 
that brought love-tokens of perfume from 2 royalty. Their flowing garments were tinged 
many a flower, as it sang to him sweet stories 2 with all the varied hues of the rainbow, 
of the Spice-land, whispered a promise of re- 5 yet so soft and delicate they seemed the 
newed bloom and fragrance to him also. § very essence of colors from which the gros- 
The vine wreathes that embowered him ; ser substance had been refined away; and 
seemed waving to and fro, but to brush the 2 the precious stones which bordered and em- 
old shadows from his brow; while every 2 broidered them with radiant points, investing 
sunbeam that stole through the opening fo- 5 many strange devices with a prismatic glory, 


. . ») . . 
liage went down into his soul, the messenger were spirits of gems. 


of a new life. By some evolutions of his attendants, the 
In this quiet and gentle frame of mind, he ¢ king came last of the train; and his path was 
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dee obscured by the depth of the foliage that a ture appeared in the face of a rock which lay 
hung over it, which stimulated to an almost ¢ across their path. The foremost rode direct- 
intolerable degree the curiosity of Orfeo- ¢ ly into it, the next followed, and so passeé 
But at length the much desired object ap- out of sight, all that fairy pageant. 
peared in full view; and by his side—O, ~- The humming-bird darted forward ; while 
beyond expression! rode Etheida! His Orfeo, making good speed, and moving care- 
whole life went forth in that first look; and ‘ fully, kept just in the rear. When they ar- 
it seemed to reach hers, also; for her pale ¢ rived at the rock his heart sank within him, 
cheek was at once suffused with blushes, ¢ for he saw that it was closed; but the little 
soft as the coloring of an Indian shell; and 2 bird only touched its surface with her tiny 
raising her head, she turned her face toward $ beak, humming a few low notes, when wide 
him. Oh, how divinely fair it was !—-how far § open flew the portals; and in they passed, 
surpassing all its early fairness! for sorrow ¢ Orfeo, and his fairy leader. The heart of the 
had touched her delicate features with more old rock soon expanded into a wide and lofty 
exquisite loveliness, the spiritual beauty of a 2 arch, which enclosed within its dome the 
deeply suffering but still triumphant soul. ? mysterious city of Fairy Land. It wanted 
Her cheek was pale as the snow-drops that § neither light of sun or star; for it was lumi- 
clustered in her girdle; and a soft shadow § nous with gems, that had drunk up light 
tinged even her smile with such a sweet and ¢ enough in the previous ages of their life, to 
touching sadness, it was more tender than 2 illumine as many ages of the future. The 
tears. But a mysterious faith beamed through 2 streets were paved in a beautiful mosaic, 
all, subliming her expression to the highest § composed of oynx, carnelian, agate and jas- 
character of angel beauty. He had but one § per, with here and there a gem, rich enough 
thought. His arms were reaching forth to ¢ to grace the diadem of an earthly monarch. 
grasp his treasure; but a touch, soft as the ¢ The spacious arch above was set with the 
passage of light, fell on his hand, and re- 5 soft lapis lazuli, of many shades, interspersed 
strained him. He turned; and on the bor- ? with large diamonds, whose light streamed 
der of a honey-suckle flower stood the Fairy $ out through the blue, like the light of a thou- 
Queen, with a face which he instantly reeogs§ sand stars. The humming bird kept right 
nized as the one which had looked out, and ¢ on to the royal palace, that stood in the 
spoken to him, from the chords of his lyre. ; midst; and on kept Orfeo, wondering not, 
“ Restrain thyself;” she said, looking on 2 and hardly perceiving the splendors that sur- 
him with tearful eyes. “Have patience yet S rounded him; for how should any number 
awhile, O, deeply suffering, and most true. § of crystals attract his attention, though each 
Follow me; and fear nothing.” Then mak- § might be the purchase of a kingdom, when the 
ing a sign of silence she slid down into the living Gem of his heart—the priceless Jewel 
: 
¢ 


tube of the flower, out of which, at the next 2 of his soul—was yet to be won! 
The palace of Uroch was built entirely of 


the rarest gems. It was girdled with porti- 
cos, Whose columns, shaft, capital, and base, 
though not a word was manifest to the ear. ¢ stood in their out-beaming glory, wreathed 
It soothed and encouraged him. ag with many colored flames. On went Eitha, 
At that moment knights and ladies ae ‘ followed by her royal protégé. through arch 
mounted, and the royal train moved forward, ‘and portal until they reached the private 
led by Uroch, who still kept Ethelda by his ° boudoir of the king. 
side. Orfeo saw her give one longing look + ~ When the door of this apartment, turning 
toward Windermere, while her tears bright- « ° lightly on its golden hinges, swung open, 
ened by the sweet hope that was beaming ¢ Orfeo shrunk back, dizzened and overwhelm- 
through them, became iridescent. An aper- , ed with the intense brillianey that burst on his 


moment, came a beautiful humming-bird, and 
perched on his hand, whispering to him in a 
low voice, which was understood in his soul, 
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sight. The roof was composed of one moist in her eyes. He arose and bound on 


single ruby, girdled with the richest topaz; her forehead a star-sapphire whose silvery 


the gold and crimson rays, intermingling rays beamed out from its fairness with most 
with such gorgeous effect as cannot be ‘ exquisite’ effect. 


conceived. The ceilings were covered with? « This gem,” he said, “ dainty and inap- 
the beryl on whose changeful ground of 2 proachable queen, is my last gift of love. 
softest green, were wrought dainty devices > Alas, there is nothing more of beauty and 
with the purple amethyst, and blue and splendor that I can bring thee! I have 
yellow sapphires. The windows were of sought it through the earth; and neither 
the finest opal, whose iridescence, excited by ¢ earth or sea, containeth its peer. And not 
the action and reaction of that wondrous? one smile in return,” he added pleadingly, 
light, was kept continually in the most vivid 2 after a short pause. 

play. The floor was inlaid with the deep>S Ethelda answered only by a deep sigh, at 
rich green of emeralds, on which was wrought $ the same time laying a hand on her heart, as 
a light and graceful pattern, in garnet, tur-¢ if she would suppress what it would be 
quoise, and citrine, with now and thenaruby ¢ worse than idle to say. 

blushing out from the greenness, an amar.“ Nay, speak, my sweetest! what wouldst 
anthine rose. thou,” suid Uroch. 

A candelbra hung in the midst, set withS “There is one gem;” she answered, sadly, 
very large diamonds, whose light, amid that ¢ « for which I have often entreated thee.” 
glory of lights, outbeamed all. Between “Nay, that cannot be possible. Look 
this and the upper end of the room hung a 3 around thee and name the missing one,” re- 
curtain delicate as if woven from the filmy $ ¢ sponded the Fairy King. 
web of the spider, and light and soft as va- ¢ “ Alas! it is my husband! my Orfeo !” and 
por itself. The humming-bird perched on a : Ethelda burst into tears. 
branching fixture that confined the drapery ¢ At that moment the bird, with a significant 
on one side, sitting there, still and brilliant ¢ gesture, rested on the lyre, which Orfeo still 
as its sister gems. Thither went Orfeo when ° carried in his hand; and with what power it 
the folds of the curtain, obedient to the im- > awoke, the hitherto obdurate Uroch himself 
pulses of a directing will, immediately flowed ¢ must tell. Pleased, surprised, attracted by 
around and enfolded him. Completely hid- ‘ the harmony, he sprang forward ; and bowing 
den from other eyes, but with all his soul in ¢ himself down at the feet of Orfeo, he wept like 
his own, he darted a look into the inner aninfant. All the wrong he had thought, and 
sanctuary. > done; all the good he had proposed, and 

At the upper end of the room, drooping « neglected ; all the love he had spurned, and 
as a transplanted lily, sat Ethelda, while the } trampled on, rushed back to his heart, in an 
rose-red light that streamed over her, suf. ? overwhelming torrent of subduing melody. 
fused her pale cheek with its blushes, which 2 “ Take her,” he sobbed, clasping the knees 
touched without warming, ; of the minstrel,” for thou alone art worthy 

“ Like sunset streaming over snow.” 2 of her.” 

She was half reclining on a couch of orient ‘ Orfeo heard no more. He sprang forward. 
pearl, the cushions rising and swelling around § The gasping Ethelda was in his arms, and 
her, rose-white, and fleeey, as the softest ¢ folded, O, so closely, yet so reverently, to 
clouds that pillow the couch of Morning. Q the throbbing heart, which needed no words 
She was silent and sorrowful, but how much Q to speak its rapture. 

more queen-like than ever! At her feetknelt > “ Would that I, too,” said Uroch, “ could 
Uroch with low, sweet, loving words, to which 5 find my own—my deeply-wronged, but still 
she gave no response; for the tears that‘ beauteous queen! But no; Ido not deserve 
woke at the sight of Windermere were yet 2 so great happiness! How could she ever 
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forgive me!” Just as he spoke one of those on Orfeo, and smirking so coquettishly at 
rich gems seemed to have taken wing; for 5 sight of all those fairy knights, who now 
the humming bird flew to his bosom, nest- ¢ thronged the room, can be the ancient nurse 
ling there so softly, and looking up with of Ethelda? That long loving embrace of 
such loving eyes into eyes that were to it 2 the Cimbrian Queen can be for no other ; 
mirrors of the world. and Ethelda smiled, even in her deep happi- 
“Do I not love thee? and is it not the 2 ness, to hear the grand-dame phrases melting 
sweetest rapture to forgive?” murmured a > into sweet expressions of a nearer compan- 
voice bland yet tearful as the wind of April. 5 ionship. 
As the words were uttered, the humming$ The good Eitha, pitying alike the faithfal 
bird was no longer there; but the arms ¢ creature’s distress, and that of her young 
and the heart of Uroch were at once filled 2 mistress, had veiled her in that safe disguise, 
by the fair form of his gentle and tender 2 and brought her to Fairy Land, where she had 
Eitha. been the constant companion of the captive 
“ Always dear, but dearer now than ever,” > Queen. 
said the Fairy Queen, speaking at intervals,? “And thou,” said the happy but tearful 
for her rose-bud lips were sprinkled with > Kitha, addressing Orfeo, as she laid her soft 
kisses for which they had so long fainted, as ¢ hand onthearm of Ethelda; “thou hast found 
a thirsty flower for kisses of the dew,2a richer treasure than was ever lost. The 
“ O, Uroch! if thou had’st not deserted me, ? fine gold has become still purer in the refine- 
we never could have known this sweetest S ment of suffering. The gem has been tried, 
rapture |” : and is found true. Take it to thy heart, and 
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Just then a small white kitten came pur- 5 thy life ; for it is truly a portion of thine ; 
ring and mewing as it rubbed itself against ? and thus I bless thee for my own happi- 
the feet of Uroch, and looked up with be-2 ness.” 
seeching eyes into the eyes of the happy > Laden with wealth, but richerin love, follow- 
Kitha. > ed by the blessings of Uroch and Eitha, Orfeo 

‘Nor shalt thou be forgotten in all this‘ and Ethelda returned to their dominions, 
joy,” said the latter addressing the kitten. ¢ where they reigned long, diffusing through- 
“ Faithful and affectionate Irwin, resume thy ? out their kingdom a constant radiation of 
proper form. Renewed youth and beauty is > their own felicity. But if the flirtations of 
a boon thou well deservest.” > the renovated Irwin were to be told, in the 

Can it be possible that the rosy-cheeked, > new career of conquest that opened before 
sunny-eyed maiden that is smiling so blandly © her, they would fill at least a volume. 





A VALENTINE. 


BY NICHOLAS TICHOLUS. 


FROM A SADDLER. ANSWER. 

My love is silver mounted, I fear I should be bad-led 

For I’ve a lot of dollars ; If I should follow thee ; 
And honestly I earned them I’m afraid I should be sad-led, 

By stitching leathern collars. If you should marry me ; 
If you should choose to marry, So with your foolish fancy, 

And so be ever mine, No longer be aside-led ; 
The reins I'd let you carry, For should you walk through life with me, 


My pretty Valentine. You'd certainly be bride-led. 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
BY CARLOS D. STUART. 


LONDON; ABOUT TOWN—FRESCOS, 


grander effect? That it is fixed fate I can 
not believe. Fate is from God, and he has 
not thus sported with the colors of human 
life. It were a sad thing to teach any heart 
of hope, that the worst and wickedest condi- 


THERE is no picture, or statuary group, 
equal to the real life one can see about town. 3 
The two great artists, God and Circum- 
stance, have drawn the pencil across the 
world canvas in such unmistakable colors, 
that they make impressions to be remem- ‘tions are other than the fruit of our own 
bered. A closer stickler than myself for the < errors, oppressions, weaknesses, and frauds. 
doctrines of y It is no work of God, nor of fixed fate. God 
“ Fixed fact, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” ¢ has spread out the abundant Earth, fruitful, 
might be well staggered, were he forced to ? kind, and willing, and circled it over with 
believe them. Here are circled two millions $ the beauty of heaven. He has denied no- 
of human beings, presumed to have been $ thing that could give health, strength, or 
born with the same stamp of innocence on ¢ delight. Neither do I believe it is free will. 
their hearts, the same instinct for breath, ¢ Until men grew corrupt, there could not 
and light, food, drink, and raiment—the same 2 have been one who would have tenanted a 
aspiration forward, and up, in the progress of 2 palace, while his brother was driven forth to 
life. They are a cartoon of society, and how § the clemency of sunshine and storm. It 
strangely mixed, how differently placed. must have taken long to defile and smother 

The palace on the one side, all glitter and ¢ the common sympathy of nature, that must 
glare—the lord, its possessor, rolling in the 2 be as generous as it is selfish, if it seeks to 
midst of luxurious profusion, his nod cared gratify itself. It came when the white- 
for, and his slightest wish supplied. There $ haired youth was driving his flocks, and his 
is no grandeur of invention, no stretch of § fellow that had ceased to be a brother, rose 
earthly power, no delicacy of nature, or art $ and smote him. It is a conventional ar- 
but waits at his door. On the other side is rangement between Weakness and Strength, 
the hovel, down in the dust, cold, cheerless, ¢ in which Strength has written out the bond, 
_ without air, light, or cleanliness. Its tenant, ¢ The evil is one of perversion and growth, 
the beggar, driven by hunger and infirmity ¢ and not an ordination of fate, or a voluntary 
to his couch of squalor, finds not a hand to ° grievance of humah will. But it is, as it is; 
smooth his brow, not a heart to move at his ¢ and in walking through such a scene as this, 
overwhelming distress. The outline of his ¢ how many, wild, and startling, are the colors 
figure, skeleton-like and wan, as the light of § of the picture which is unfolded to our view. 
day glimmers faintly over him, shows what 2 ‘The sunshine and fortune that should be in 
God, in the beginning, made equal to the § the foreground, are cast clear back, out of 
lord in his gay palace. common reach; while the clouds and tem- 

Why, with only the intervention of a nar- ¢ pests, the mountains and desert places, stalk 
row street between them, should there be ¢ jn the very front. Straining your eyes you 
this strange contrast, this half inexplicable > hehold through the vistas vine-clad heights 
difference? Is it fixed fate or free will, that 5 crowned with fairy villas. The rivers have a 
has accommodated these lights and shadows, ¢ soft dreamy hue; the air is hazy with the gold 
in order to make the picture of sterner and of noon; the skies are all azure. Hark! 
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what sweet music of murmuring waterfalls, 


bees in the flowers, birds in the groves, and 
voices of love, singing pleasant songs! 
That is the retreating side of a picture eve- 
rywhere to be seen—the semblance of Eden 
which was but the rightly cultured Earth, 
and true Society; a will-o’-the-wisp now, 
which a few have got, but cannot enjoy, 
while the masses chase after its eluding shape, 
deeming it not Earth, but Heaven. 

The other side, the blearest eye, the short- 
est sight, can see. It is bleak and wintry, 
a snow laden forest, a mountain torn by the 
avalanches, a frozen river, the hooting of 
owls; and perhaps the blighted potatoe fields 
of Ireland would not be amiss in the scene. 
How I have been pained at the picture! It 
is everywhere; but in a city like this, the 
lights and shades are strongest. 

If a man will adopt the philosophy of con- 
trast, he shall bear a vast deal of misery, and 
never complain. I have chosen this kind. It 
is better than his of the Tub; it is better 
than Epicurean, better than Pythagoras or 
Plato. A plenty of sunshine there never will 
be for all, therefore, if there were tubs 
enough, thy scheme of fancy, Diogenes, 
would fail. Neither shall there be found, 
while the earth rolls, though all men be in- 
dustrial phalanxes in themselves, enough to 
eat or drink, that shall satisfy the epicurean 
senses. Thy notion, Pythagoras will never 
do, because thou hast fixed the operations of 
thy transmigration too far from life. Had 
the change been here, we might, perchance, 
fly out from all our disquietudes. Thy per- 
fect republic, visionary, but divinest Plato, 
is the Utopia of all—the least hoped-for—the 
farthest off. Equally, since the earth has 
grown so deformed, men cannot live, either 
in feeling, or fancy, or fact. The philosophy 
of contrast, then, is the true one. Be thou 
never so miserable, always remember there 
are others vastly more so. Alexis wept 
at the storm that delayed an anticipated 

journey; but after reflection upon the 





sight of the green fields, that were rejoiced | 
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wayward-hearted man, even in the deepest 
affliction, shall exceed that of Alexis, if thou 
wilt but take one short turn through a city’s 
streets. The sight ought, mechanically 
speaking, to repair the whole machinery of 
middling comfortable life. A man that is 
middling comfortable, middling well off, mid- 
dling happy, or middling good, is a blesséd, 
rich, and altogether enviable man. Like the 
unfallen angels, he may look down on the 
devils that were originally fitted for his con- 
dition—ay, that once enjoyed it; but if he 
does look, he shall not exult but weep. God 
made the Earth, and the Adam, beautiful ; 
but Cireumstance has blasted and crippled 
them. Fate is the misery that ensues. It 
was not their fate to be so, but is their fate 
that they are so. 

One may well wonder how all these two 
millions live, in London—how they ever stay, 
to form the cartoon they are. Right mourn- 
fully, filled with suffering and intense wo, 
there must be thousands dragged on from day 
to day, only from the dread of death—it can- 
not be love of life. Sometimes I think the 
Beggar’s trade, a cheat, a craft; but there 
must be something terribly wrong in the 
man, or woman, who can beg, without being 
driven by want of the extremest kind. I 
cannot help looking kindly toward one of 
them. They may be cheats; but if they are 
not, my God! what a chance of being angels 
do they lose, who refuse to give. And if 
they are cheats, the worst is their own. Our 
consciences are clearer, and freer, than when 
left in doubt; and they who can feel no 
shame, are the most pitiful of all beggars— 
and most to be pitied for the fraud they carry 
on. To stand at the crosswalk, bent and 
ragged, holding out a wrinkled palm, is pretty 
good evidence that the begger is not yet in 
paradise. There afe some loud, inportunate 
ones, whom I never fail to reject. Those 
who beg for charities, that can afford to keep 
secretaries and hangers on—officials enough 
to swallow all they beg. But when the thing 


of rags comes before me, I cannot resist. I 


with the shower, he was comforted. Thy 5 feel that I know not when such may be my 
comfort, ailing, and grieved, and perhaps, ¢ fate. No one by birth was so fated, and Cir- 
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cumstance may treat me, as it has done 
another. 

I know a little man—little in stature, but 
a Hercules in soul, who often gives away 
his dinner to some beggar, after a hard fore- 
noon’s work—he is a printer—and he says 
his conscience would destroy the nutrition of 
his food, if he refused it to one more dis- 
tressed than himself, and that he ean look 


at the picket fence for the half hour required | 


to eat, and his hunger is appeased. I do not 
doubt it, for he grows fat in the midst of all 
his toil and privation. The conscience helps 
the stomach to digest, better than even cold 


water, a most invaluable remedy. Who ought, 


to have his food digest well, that would be 
such an unbrotherly gourmand, as to eat up 
his brother’s share ? 

A man who lives justly, exercises true 
charity toward those in distress, pays his 
printer’s bill, and is tolerant in religion and 
politics, will never choke to death, die of ap- 
oplexy, or be troubled with the nightmare ; 
for, remembering, as he will, that it is better 
to help the poor before they are driven to the 
degradation of actual alms-asking, he must 
effectually remove from himself all means of 
plethora. It is the hideous wickedness of a 
man that huddles up about the heart in sleep, 
as well as in his waking hours, to stagnate 


his blood, and loosen his muscles from their 2 


proper work; and no one e’er makes such 
ravages as unkindness or want of charity. It 
has fired the dryest faggots for its own hearth, 
the greenest for its neighbor’s, and the stake, 
It has plunged the sword where an assassin 
would scorn to do it—it has robbed its father 
and mother of joy, peace, and even life, des- 
olated its own altars, and hearths, except the 
little place it stood on; but all these ex- 
tremes to which it has driven its might, are 
nothing to the record of little and almost un- 
apparent deeds, it has done, and is doing, 
widely as the human race is spread. All the 
feud, and hate, and malformation of man, 
and men, are kept up, and intensified by it. 
Plenty, shutting its hand and heart against 
Want; Smiles mocking at Tears, Joy at Sor- 


row, Fortune at Misfortune ; and the one not 5 idea of a pictorial. 


only rejecting the other, but adding a taunt, 
as if Circumstance, instead of God, or Fate, 
or Free-will, had not made the distinctions, 
that demand charity and kindness. 

Yes; Life is a cartoon. Raphael never 
painted such an inimitable one. You shall 
see it when the day begins to dawn—when 
the rosy light hovers from the east—rising 
from the canvas, at first, ere the night’s 
slumber drops from the millioned lid, faint 
and shadowy. The unsettled purposes, 
hopes, desires, and resolves, are the open sky, 
clear, serene, and full of promise. As the 
day deepens the plot of the great heart and 
soul fulminates; that which is fulfilled is 
sunshine; the rest is cloud and storm, 
Scarce a quarter of the heavens is unob- 
secured. The day passes, and darkness set- 
tles on the retreating group—some exulting, 
some more determined from defeat, others 
sad, or despairing, or smitten dead in the 
agony of the toil. ‘To-morrow, and the pic- 
ture with slight variations of color, renews 
itself—kings and beggars, angels and fiends, 
true men and knaves, with nondescripts to 
blend shades; and so the canvas glows with 
the burden of life. 

But there are other sights, not human, nor 
yet altogether dumb, which go to make up 
the picture one may see about town. The 
streets «nd shop windows furnish most 
unique frescos. The rare compound thick- 
ens from Regent to “ Seven Dials,” from the 
most diabolical pits, to colonnades of pleasure 
grounds and palaces. 

By the way, the most noted pictorial in 
London, ay, the first and best in the world, 
came into existence on the strength of pills. 
I mean the Illustrated News, published by 
one of the most unaffable men I know. The 
history of it, and consequently of all the “ il- 
lustrations” since, is this. The proprietor 
of Parr’s Life Pills, falling out with the 
Weekly Dispatch, a paper circulating 60,000, 
in which he had advertised immensely, he 
started directly opposite the old one, a new 
Weekly Dispatch. It died of congestion in 
a month; when its founder luckily hit on the 
The thing took admira- 
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bly ; and now the Illustrated News office is recollections. It is still a printing establish- 
scarcely able to supply the demand for its ° ment, as indeed this whole section is; and 
numbers. Like other standard English pa-? there is not a man in it who does not feel 
pers, it goes to every expense to procure proud of the place, because of the illustrious 
earliest and rarest dainties for its patrons, | American. It has never been a rat office, I 
India, Africa, Europe, and America, contri- ‘ am assured; and the cleanliness and manner 
bute sketches of whatever stirring event is « of its employees, show how well they have 
taking place. Why such a paper has not ¢ heeded the admonition of poor Richard. By 
been attempted in New York, I can hardly the bye, can any one tell me why printers, as 
conceive. If America has not the artistical 5 a mass, are better informed than persons of 
talent—and there lies the rub—there is any any other manual labor profession? It was 
amount of it lying idle, and ready, here. remarked to me yesterday, by an old gentle- 
The English, as a general thing, admire 
and are astonished at our newspaper system 
—its extent, cheapness, and dispatch; but 
they wonder there is not more pains taken in 
its execution. The English papers are mostly § trade ; or does only above the ordinary talent, 
so cleverly got up, on good material, and in ¢ or genius, tend to type-ography? I should 
such size as to make them suitable for bind- like to know the reason; for I believe the 
; 

: 


man who watches men closely, that “printers 
always seem to be very intelligent men.” 
Is it the fact of type-setting, reflecting on 
them as a mirror, or the discipline of the 


ing, at the end of the year; and what single 2 fact. 
volume may equal, in every respect, that of 2 While the original “ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
a well-conducted newspaper. It is a reflex of $ nac” of Franklin can scarcely be found in 
the age embodying its ideal, political, reli- § America, though one of the rarest of books, 
gious, scientific and philosophical. It embo- ¢ it is here a thing of common quotation; and 
dies the general history, as well as the ex- ¢ there is published in the Strand a yearly vo- 
ceptions and casualties of the times. One 2 lume, in that style, and by that name. Frank- 
such paper, now cast by, as it generally is, > lin and Cobbett are the idols of the English 
after a single reading, at the expiration of § mechanics. Printers, and factory boys, like 
ten years, becomes a gem invaluable. If those § Alexander and Napoleon with the Iliad, sleep 
who take good newspapers will but carefully ¢ with these authors under their pillows; and 
save and bind them, they will soon find their 2 their dreams are loftier than of mere blood- 
libraries richer than all the encyclopedias. 2 shed, and physical force conquest. Any 
Well; the Illustrated News, once established, > beast could do all that. 
its founders have arranged, that into whos-$ Franklin’s printing house on one side of 
ever hands it may pass, they shall take Parr’s § the square, Shakespeare’s first London play 
Pills, and no other. house on another, with Ben Jonson’s brick 
You are all aware, of course, that Benjamin ¢ and mortar trophies on another! If Queen 
Franklin was, for a long time printer here, in 2 Ann had moved her royal Bath, from a dirty 
London. A day or two since I was in the 9 street not far off, to the fourth side, what a 
building where he worked. It stands in a‘§ circle of antiques Lincoln’s Inn Fields could 
narrow street on the north west side of Lin- ¢ boast. But they are rare as it is. Three 
coln’s Inn Fields, close by where “O rare ¢ such names as Shakespeare, Franklin, and 
Ben Jonson” carried the trowel, and Horace 2 Jonson, ought to perpetuate the memory of 
at his step-father’s trade—or rather the 2 an extinct hemisphere. 
trowel, the Horace being a private immunity, Yankee clocks are the next visible sight. 
having no particular connection with the ¢ They sell well, and are esteemed a curiosity. 
trade. Since Franklin’s day, the building has 2 The venders have located themselves in an 
undergone several changes, so that but little ° aristocratic spot, close by the Tower, and the 
is left of the original, save the spot and its American Square: yes; there is an Ameri- 
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can square in London! American ships, > dow in the Strand, to the admiration of 


squares, clocks, and Wenham Lake Ice, are 
familiar names; and the acidity of the Eng- 
lish stomach is passing rapidly before these 
international harbingers, that teach John 
Bull we are not altogether savages. They 
will relish us by and by, pretty well; only 


let us prove that we are respectable. Re- 


crowds. And here is a crow’s nest at the 
corner of two of the greatest thoroughfares 
in London! For years its proprietor has not 
failed, amid all the rattle and confusion, to 
come to its familiar tree, standing in a little 
yard, and overhanging the street, to build its 
nest, and send forth its cawing brood. It 


spectability is the basis. Pay your bond, and 5 seems to say; there is surely room for one 
you are on a basis. The Wenham people § crow, among so many Hawks! 


show a large cake of ice daily at their win. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF SHELLEY. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Spirit of Love and Song! whose soul intense 
Pierced the o’er-darkening mists of time and sense 
And, while the morn endiademed thy brow, 
Chanted sure prophesies,—I feel thee now. 


Oh, angel brother of my heart’s desire ; 
Thy sacred presence quickens me like fire: 


Thine eyes rain splendors: in the immortal dawn 


I see thee glow, and Pain and Fear, withdrawn, 


Like dying storms, in the far distance roll ; 
And spring-tide blossoms in my wakening soul ; 
And heaven is all unveiled serene above ; 

And all life progress, and all labor love ! 


Prophet of Harmony, whose swan-winged words, 

Woke by God’s Life that swept thy soul’s bright 
chords, 

Soaring and singing rose from sight afar, 

Up to the abodes where the Immortal are !-— 


Sower of blossoms o’er the violet slope 
Of Earth’s futurity !—Incarnate Hope !— 





PAS ed 


Swift Opener of the pearléd gates that shine 
With the eternal Eden they enshrine !— 


Pure Soul, whose hymns, like heaven with stars 
inwrought, 
Pictured the bright infinitude of Thought ; 


¢ And shone swift life into a thousand graves ; 


And woke to Freedom Earth’s pale, myriad slaves! 


‘ Thy holiest Presence thrills me! From thine eyes 
¢ What peace oui-shines, what glorious visions rise : 
» Touched by thy faith and love I look abroad 

« And Man grows sacred with indwelling God. 

C 


© The doubt, the wrong, the penury and the gloom, 


The griefs that fester, and the crimes that tomb, 
All fade, like death films from a spirit’s sight, 


2 While Earth, transfigured, smiles in morning light. 


Q Oh, Harbinger of Morning! in the star 
¢ 5 Of thy dominion glorious, move afar, 


° Till, led by thee, Man opes our century’s page 
CT HEAVEN’s OWN BEAUTIFUL Harmonic AGE. 


iad 





TIME. 


BY MRS. E. A. COMSTOCK. 


Thou hast no rustling in thy viewless wings, 

Still as the footsteps of thy handmaid Night, 
Thou glidest in amid life’s joyous things, 

And bear’st them with thee in thy rapid flight. 
Crushed by thy foot, the buds and blossoms fall, 

The fruitage molders, and the boughs decay, 


The young hearts wither, and the long-seared call 
On thee unheeding, for a short delay. 

As o’er the world thy tireless pinions sweep, 
Mankind shall tremble at thy potent sway, 

¢ For joys decayed with weary hearts shall weep, 
And while they weep, before thee pass away. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


~~ 


BY FANNY GREEN. 


Morn o’er the hills of Judah !—One bright Star— 
The diamond of Aurora’s coronet— 

Was melting in the hyacinthine light 

As open swung the flashing gates of Day— 
Then woke the Sun, and wore his radiant crown, 
Sending a herald forth in every beam, 

To bid the world rejoice. That fading star, 

Like some fair watcher when the night is gone, 
Folded the azure robe upon her breast, 

And on her shadowy pillow sought repose. 


The drapery night wove around his couch 
Withdrew from Jordan; with its vapory folds 
Touched by the sunshine, it had crowned the hills ; 
Then on the hoary head of Lebanon 

It settled in dense masses. Floating far 

Through glen and valley, by the morning wind 
The mist was wrought in strange, fantastic shapes ; 
Now like a fairy fleet, where sunbeams flashed 
Prismatic radiance over shadowy prow, 

Tinging the sails of woven gossamer 

With hues even Iris might rejoice to wear. 

Still changing, in its lovely restlessness, 

It simulated soft aerial forms, 

Wearing new colors with each turning fold; 

Its downy plumage lent the cirrus wing, 

Then, in the white and rounded cumulus, 

It lay on the horizon, fair as snow. 


The spirit of the city woke again ; 

Lone steps were echoing in the silent streets, 
The bustle fast increasing.—Active feet 

Were hurrying, with quick motion, to and fro ; 
And faces earnest with the solemn thought 

Of all the business of this busy world, 

Scarce recognised each other as they met. 

Then voice of psalm, and morning orison, 

Won a brief pause from careless passenger, 

As dark-eyed maidens from the house tops leaned, 
By clustering jasmine veiled, or spreading palm, 
And praised Jehovah’s name with early songs. 


The golden sunbeams warmed the shadowy firs, 
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And minaret, and sculptured colonnade, 


Fair shaft, and capital, and architrave, 
Rich with acanthus leaf, and Lotus flower, 
Heightened the glory they reflected back. 
For human vision almost too intense, 
A strange effulgence o’er the temple streamed, 
Like angel banners waving in the air. 
The golden cherubim appeared to live! 
They spread their wings before the dazzled sight, 
And hovered in the splendor. Then the veil, 
In all its brilliant colorings arrayed, 
| - Just gave the light permission to go in, 

And look on brazen altar—brazen sea— 
| And all the pomp of brass, and gold, and gems, 
Till by the Holy of the Holies met, 
It shrunk abashed—and fell back as a cloud. 
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Morning is fair, though shadows veil her brow, 
And her blue eye be dim with falling tears ; 
4 There is exhilirating power in light, 
| The truest emblem of renewing life. 
ii But Morning with her diadem impearled, 
>»: 2 Sandaled with freshness, and with glory crowned— 
Musie and incense—breath of bird and flower— 
And every living creature clothed with joy! 
Morning !—the simple thought is eestacy !— 
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And never 4woke a fairer day than now 

[llumed the olive walks of Palestine. 

) The happy birds warbled their sweetest lays, 

kT Flooding the atmosphere with melody. 

| The wild bee, in his renovated toil, 

Entranced with love hung o’er the blushing flowers, ; 
Kissing them for the honey they had given. 

x Tall trees bent low, with solemn whisperings, 

As the soft wind that stirred their shivering leaves 
Were instinct with the breath of prophecy. 

Old Jordan, as he drank the burning pledge 

The Sun into his brimming goblet poured, 

Lifted his waves, responding audibly— 

That sun but as the faintest shadow lay 

Of one more glorious, that should quickly come 
And wed his name with Immortality : 

For on the horizon of the Ages, lo! 

The Sun of Righteousness appeareth now— 





f Life in each ray—healing in every beam !— 
. O sorrowing world! benighted and forlorn! 
/s Famished, and stricken sore—and desolate ! 
> Rejoice, with joy unspeakable! for now 
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BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
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Darkness is merging in eternal light; 


And Life is bursting from the shroud of Death! 


But one came forth from Lebanon, alone— 

His garment dank and heavy, with the dews 
That lent their freshness to his vigorous step. 
His simple breakfast from the locust tree 

He gathered, and partook of; then he bound 
The leathern girdle close about his loins, 

And went toward Jordan; for his work was there. 
Laden with sweets they stole from Araby, 

The Zephyrs dallied in his amber locks, 

That flowed back, with his motion, tendril-like. 
Ah, by that golden hair, those soft blue eyes, 
That forehead radiant with celestial love—- 

That countenance so gentle, that it seemed 
Filled with the honey that had nurtured him, 
They knew where’er he came, the Baptist—John. 


From far and near came thronging multitudes, 
Beseeching him to wash their sins away 

In Jordan’s waves. “ Repent—and be baptized! 
Think ye to cheat the Spirit’s searching eye: 
Or, by a mere ablution, to efface 

The record Guilt hath written on the soul ? 
Bring forth the rruits for your repentance meet! 
Prepare—prepare ye—for the Mightier One, 
Who cometh now. The latchet of his shoes 

I feel myself not worthy to unloose ! 

He shall baptize you with the Spirit’s power.” 


Then Jesus turned aside from Gallilee, 

And came to Jordan. As the multitude 

Beheld his form, and listened to his words, 

So simple in their utterance, yet profound 

With the mysterious Wisdom of his Life, 

A tribute deep, involuntary, rose, 

With sighs and tears from every conscious heart, 
Like exhalations from a grove of myrrh, 
Yielding its weeping fragrance to the Sun. 

His figure rose majestic, yet so fair 

He only seemed to wear it as a veil 

To shroud the splendors of the inner shrine ; 
But, as he spoke, each thrilling lineament 
Became transparent with the kindling Soul! 

In every motion, every feature, woke 

A Pity deep as Suffering, and a Love 

Stronger than Death and Torture. There he stood, 
His arms enfolded on the expansive breast, 
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Prefiguring the Cross ; his bosom heaved 

A moment, with its human agony ; 

And then he drew them closer, as if thus 

He might detain his strength, and nerve himself 
To meet the baptism of his suffering: 

Then all the Savior shone out from his face ; 
And radiant with his triumph, he appeared 
Transfigured by his all-subuing Love. 








He bowed his holy head to be baptized : 
But John forbade. ‘“O, master! I have need 
Of help from thee ; and comest thou to me?” 


j 
y 
4 


a ie “ Suffer it now. Thus it becometh us 

Ea Ever to keep the law of Righteousness. 

J rs This water is an emblem of the Spirit 

j a That, with its baptism, shall redeem the world.” 


F) He sank into the bosom of the flood, 

7 That blushed with its unworthiness, to lave 

The radiant brow, that lay so meekly there ; 

And as the waves were parted, a soft glow 

4 Swept o’er the surface, like the flash of joy 

oi 4 That comes, unbidden, o’er the ransomed soul, 
: When it receives the light of Grace Divine, 

Be That it was counted worthy thus to be. 


A mighty stillness without breath, or pulse, 

Like that which heralds earthquakes, bound the air— 

Lo ! with soft pinions hovering, fair as light, 

; Dove-like, the spirit of the Eternal God 

a | Nestled above the Savior. Then a voice, 
Deep-toned as thunder, when the heavy clouds 
Are marshaling their troubled ranks in heaven, 
Yet sweeter than the music of the winds, 

‘hy That sigh at eve o’er cedared Lebanon, 

, Broke from the rending spirit depths above; 
“This is my own—my well-beloved Son!” 


Then the veil passed from his divinity, 
And all perceived, and knew the Holy One. 
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THE SPHERE OF COMMUNION. 


A PROSE POEM. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


THE Human Soul, in the varied processes 
of life, traverses three great Spheres of Ex. 
istence, and stands in three different attitudes 
of spiritual consciousness. First, it passes 
outwardly to the observation of the visible 
Universe: It gazes on the vision of Nature, 
as it is unfolded in the realms of universal 
space: This is the attitude of PERcEption, 
Second, it withdraws itself from the outward 
world and directs its vision to the world 
within. It penetrates the mystery of mind 
and heart, and will: it renews the Past in the 
pictures of memory, and projects the Future 
from its inward hope: It arranges the trea- 
sures of knowledge: analyzes the results of 
experience: traces out the plan of action 
and determines the objects and methods of 
life. This is the attitude of RerLection.— 


es in infinitude, and the successions of time 
melt in the circle of the one eternity. It is 
our return to the bosom of the Father: our 
absorption in the silent bliss and repose of 
the Absolute and Essential Life. 

The senses are windows looking outward 
on the world of form, of color, of material life, 
of visible harmony, of Divine Art symbol- 
ized in creation. The Spirit stands behind 
the eye, as behind transparent glass, and per- 
ceives the shifting forms of Nature, their 


‘magic transmutations, their mystic loveliness. 


Or rather, the senses are a living and translu- 
cent atmosphere that surrounds the Soul, 
and on its undulations flows in from every 
foun of being, its music, its fragrance, and 
its light. The ample dome of the firmament ; 
the ancient sculpture of the mountains; the 


Third, it withdraws from the sphere of medi- Q living landscape with its hues of green and 


tation, as it has from that of perception: it ‘ 


directs its spiritual aspiration to the Infinite 
Soul, the source of its and nature’s life: it 
enters into incommunicable relations with 
the Divine existence : it receives its elements 
and feels them mingle with its own—and 
this is the attitude of Communion. 

In perception we look outwardly ; in med- 


gold; the streamlets, that scatter light, and 
melt in music as they run; the ocean, whose 
billows are like the keys of a mighty organ 
woke to music by that weird harmonist, the 
blast; birds, that like the poet’s thought, fly 


on their resounding wings from zone to 


zone; the living shapes of the animal king- 
dom and man himself, with his erect form 


itation we look inwardly ; in communion we ¢ and imperial brow ;—-all these are revealed to 
look upwardly. In perception we penetrate 2 the Spirit only when it leans from the win- 
the realm of form: in meditation the realm 2 dow of the senses, and stands in the attitude 


of law, in communion the realm of essen- 
tial and original life. In perception the sen- 


to perceive. 
The Intellect is dome-like, bending with 


ses are active: in meditation the understand- ¢ shining arch above the Soul. Rays from the 


ing is active: in communion the Soul itself 
is active in realms above the grasp of under- 


Infinite Reason converge within it, and thus 
comes Revelation. Beams from the spiritual 


standing, or the sight of sense. Communion > world shine on it, and these are thoughts of 


is that ultimate fact of consciousness which 
the devout of all times have sought to at- 
tain through prayer. It is the Spirit’s up- 
ward look: its entranced and silent adoration: 


its ascent into the realms where space merg- > effulgence of the Past. The light that fills 





immortality. Upon its cloudy curtains, as 
upon the visible firmament when pencilled 
by the rising or setting sun, is pictured the 
dawning glory of the Future, and the fading 
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it, reveals the Universe. Each emotion of? soul becomes an eolian lyre, which every 
terror or of love that the heart created: breath of heaven awakes to melody, when 
each deed of good or ill that the will em- 2 for him the soul and history grow vocal, and 
bodied : each imagination that rose rainbow- 5 the stars sing as well as shine: there is the 
like, and spanned the soul: each idea that § communion cf the Artist with ideal and su- 
came and stood all radiantly before us like ¢ pernatural Beauty, when the veil of Nature 
some fixed star to direct the track of life.— 2 grows transparent, when he penetrates the 
all these have form, and voice, and being: 2 open secret, and sees Creation as a picture 
within the firmamental dome of Intellect’ > of Divine Art, mirrored upon infinitude 
and in reflection, we enter the precincts of 5 there is the communion of the rapt Idealist 
this personal and individual world: we gaze § with the Angel World, when shapes of glory 
upon its magnificent amplitude: we intro- ¢ move about him, and earth fades like a sha- 
duce order amid its strange creations: we 2 dow, and heaven dawns through radiant vis- 
ponder over its mystery, we cast hopes and 2 tas, as if its gateway opened in the sun. But 
actions into the future of its fate. all these but poorly and faintly symbolize 
But the Spirit—the looker through the § the soul’s communion with its God, for then 
windows of sense, the unfolder of the pic- § the limitations of humanity seem merged §n 
tures of memory, and the visions of hope— ¢ the Infinite Completeness; then we are 
is not confined to these pictures of Divine 2 rapt away from the world of sense and 
Beauty which are scattered through the uni- 2 time in beatific vision; then one day is 
verse, is not limited to these meditations of $ richer than a thousand years, and a thousand 
Divine Wisdom which are reflected upon the 
intellect. Above sense, above thought, is 
Communion: the soul’s interchange of emo- 


years pass quickly as a day; then all that 
man ever sought is found, and aspiration 
itself is satisfied, and heaven is won :—then 
tion with its Divine Original ; its baptism in 2 holiness, and harmony, and blessedness, and 
the Divine Love; its illumination with the 
Heavenly Wisdom ; its reception of celestial 
life ; its translation to the real and abiding 
existence ; its calm and tranquil rest upon 
the Father’s bosom. 

There is a unison of heart with heart, when 
friend meets with friend, and the quickened 
pulse, and the brightening countenance re- 


veal how beautiful it is: there is an influx of 
pure bliss when the soul in tranquil mood is 


filled with the universal life of Nature, and 
feels a sense of mystic oneness with the hills 
and rivers, with the lily whose breath is fra- 
grance, and the star whose life is light : $ sire is to be complete in love, and our desire 
there is « time of sacred joy for Lovers, the ¢ is answered till our nature is filled, and its 
one in heart, when passion dies, and affection ? limits overflowed. Our will is strong. for 
grows angel-pure, and the intense emotions ) God’s Will is our power: our affections are 
of the soul need no more the halting inter-$ purified and made genial and active, for 
pretation of the tongue: there is the com-‘ God’s love flows through the soul. Holy 
munion of the mother with her child, when ¢ emotions waft their odors about us like 
her holy love, falling like summer dew, de- 2 breath from Paradise, and we hear in spirit 
scends to hallow and to purify the breast : 2 the voices of innumerable angels, chanting, 
there is the communion of the Poet with the ‘ glory to God in the highest, and on earth 


infinite harmony of the Universe when his ) peace and good will to men. 


joy, too deep for truth or tears, are all our 
own. Then within us is God’s love, and 
around us is his perfect beauty, and all that 
beauty and that love is freely given. Then 
the great prayer of Jesus has met with 
its fulfilment, and we are one with God 
through him. 

This state,—the highest condition of Hu- 
manity,—embodies in it prayer and its fulfil- 
ment, desire and answer, infinite aspiration, 
infinite fulness of beautiful life and rest.— 
Then our will is one with God’s will, and 
our life is found in his life. Then our de- 
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Wakening to outward consciousness, to ‘ life into meditative thought. We are calm- 


physical activity, from this beatific rest, § er to overlook and overcome life’s petty an- 
our hearts glow as did the face of Moses ¢noyances. We are stronger to meet life’s 
when he descended from the mount. Each ¢ serious labors and difficulties, ordering and 
moral nerve is once more elastic; each spir- 2 subduing them with manly and energetic 
itual pulse is throbbing with the circulations 2 will. We are stronger to do our Father’s 
of a more real and eternal life. We see a § will and work, since we have rested on his 
purer beauty in the outward world, to which } bosom in the beauty of his holiness, and the 





we are introduced by the sensuous medium. ¢ infinitude of his love. 
We discern the introduction of order and 


THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 


BY EDGAR HYDE. 


THE voices of the dim and shadowy Past 
Are whispering, softly, to the listening soul ; 
Their murmuring accents now are sweeping fast, . 
And faster on; and, as they ceaseless roll, 
Visions of by-gone days and hours uprise, 
And stand, arrayed in light, before the Spirit’s eyes ! 
A voice from childhood, with its tones of love, 
Tells us of joyous hours, and thoughts as bright 
And transient as the lightning’s flash. Above 
Was heaven—below, all heavenly light! | 
In prospect, all was hopeful as the morn 
Of a bright Apri! day—when earliest flowers are born. 


As gently as the summer’s breathing sigh— 
And fleeting as AZolus’ trembling strains, 
The dying whisper spread its wings to fly; 
But in the heart its murmuring remains— 
A sweet memorial of a Presence there, 
Whose loved communings ever banish dark despair. 


A voice from youth is telling of the hopes 
That once were radiant as a chain of stars ; 
When our young eyes were but the telescopes 
Revealing the far glory. Jove, or Mars, 
Or some bright Venus won our aspirations ; 
But now the soul is doomed to mourn its desolations., 


A voice from manhood, with a mighty power, 
Repeats the high resolve, that had its birth 

When Intellect had won its glorious dower, 
With joy and ecstacy transcending earth ; 
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Listening to anthems which the stars rehearse, 
Thought stretched her wings abroad and spanned the Universe ! 





Ah! Spirit of the Past! thy influence brings 
A mournful, yet a pleasant train of thought ! 
Thy magic power a veil of beauty flings 
O’er the cold Present, whose dull eye is fraught 
With none of thy celestial fire—her life 
Is but one changing scene of turmoil and of strife— 


Thy presence o’er us sheds a ray of light, 
Whose soft effulgence pales not in the gleam 
Of swift-winged lightnings, that with pinions bright, 
A moment flash—and, dying, pour a stream 
Of darkness over earth—so deep a gloom, 
That the far rolling thunder seems the voice of Doom! 


Thy light is not the transient purple tinge 
Dying the clouds that swim along the west ; 
Nor halos that pale Cynthia’s mantle fringe, 
When from the sea she rears her silvery crest ; 
’'T is not the scorching sun’s meridian blaze, 
Night’s soft and pearly tears absorbing with quick rays— 


Rays that drink up the dew from summer flowers— 
’Neath whose hot gaze the lily droops her head, 
And shrinking herbs ery out for cooling showers! 
Ah, no! thy pure, and steady light is shed 
From Love-Stars shining through the mists of yore, 
Kindling the soul of Age—and living evermore ! 





oe) 


THE PETUNIA AND HOLLY TREE. 


BY MRS. E. A. COMSTOCK. 


A purple Petunia had clambered to the methought that the meed of the brave was 
edge of a low parapet dividing neighboring § the smile and the sweetness they defend.” 
gardens. It flung a cluster of its finest flow- “T can watch over thee, frail charge, for a 
ers over-the wall, and a tall thorn Holly ¢ fleeting term,” he coldly replied, “ but ere 
received a portion on its glossy leaves. the armor of which thou speakest has be. 

“ Beautiful flower!” cried the dark green 5 come dimmed with the touch of dew, thou 
tree, “ why dost thou thus deck me with thy § wilt lie faded and dead on my bosom.” 
purple sheen ?” As he ceased, a fair being robed in white, 

The flower became of a deeper hue, as ¢ approached, and culled the flower, tearing 
with a breath of unrivalled sweetness she 2 it, with much exertion, from the grasp of the 
softly nestled amid the armed leaves and $ Holly. 
said, “ Farewell,” sighed the flower, as she trem- 

“Thou hast called me beautiful, and dost ¢ bled in the maiden’s grasp, “ more blessed 
thou not know that beauty loves valor? I my fate to fade on the bosom of inno- 
gazed at thy stately form, and on the armor é cence, than to die unwept in the arms of 
with which thou glistenest at every point, and > valor.” 
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ARCHITECTURE OF EGYPT. 
BY THOMAS GRAY. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


ARCHITECTURE, having been long and suc- > with foliage, with the lotus, the palm branch, 
cessfully practised among the Assyrians,‘ and occasionally with the human head.— 
was carried by them into Egypt, whose mon- § There is no frieze, nor, strictly speaking, any 
uments are supposed, by most writers, to be 2 cornice or architrave, the substitute for these 
more ancient than any now existing—per- ? parts consisting of a beam of stone reaching 
haps it would be well to add, than any which 2 from pillar to pillar, which is called the epis- 
transcend the simplicity of the simple mound, » tylia and may be considered as either of 
the cairn and cromlech. The art also reach- 5 them, since in it may be traced resemblances 
ed other nations, through the colonies, § to all. 
which were planted by the Assyrians in va-¢ Another striking feature of Egyptian ar- 
rious adjacent countries, and possibly, with ° chitecture is the peculiar narrowness of inter. 
their commerce, and their conquests, reached ‘ eolumniation, which is often not more than 
the heart of Asia. three or four feet in width. The entire ab- 

The superior intelligence and refinement ‘ sence of arches is another remarkable char- 
of Upper Egypt constituted that part the ? acteristic of this peculiar and original style ; 
first recipient of all the arts of life ; and ac- ? these being supplied by the epistylia, or stone 
cordingly we find that the architectural re- 2 beams mentioned above. It was the opinion 
mains of this portion of the country, are, ? of Dr. Pocock, that the ancient Egyptians 
generally, more numerous, more characteris- ) were acquainted with the structure of the 
tic, and more ancient, than those of either ‘ arch; but he does not sustain his assumption 
Central or Lower Egypt. It is supposed, ¢ by satisfactory evidence. The nearest ap- 
and with good réason, that many of the ex- ) proach to the principle, in any work purely 
cavations are of earlier origin, than the hy- ¢ Egyptian, is seen in the entrance of the 
eroglyphics with which they are adorned. ? pyramid at Memphis. Belzoni also agrees 

The elementary principles, or characteris- ; with Pocock in this opinion, hé having found 
tics of Egyptian architecture, are a simplici- > specimens at Thebes and Gournon, embed- 
ty approaching to monotony, walls of amaz 5 ded under the rocks, which separate the lat- 
ing thickness, roofs generally of a single ‘ ter from Babel el Malook. 
block of stone, reaching from wall to wall From Egypt were derived the principal 
and a solidity amounting to heaviness. We 2 mysteries, which were adopted in other coun- 
find a multitude of columns, of various. pro- tries, and engrafted on other forms of reli- 
portions, ornaments, and forms. They sel-> gion. In the darkness of the subterranean 
dom have bases, but when this part does ex- 5 halls, for which this country is remarkable, 
ist, it takes the character .of a simple plinth. § those initiations had birth, of which secrecy 
The capitals exhibit considerable variety.— ? was the highest law. The principle was 
They are often elegantly shaped, in some 2 there deified, under the form of Harpocra- 
cases resembling an inverted bell, in others > TEs, who is supposed to be the same with 
a vase, and they are frequently ornamented ’ Orus, the son of Isis. He was represented 
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as holding one of his fingers on his mouth; ? rial was to be found. It is also evident that 
and from thence he is called the god of Si- < brick was of very early use. This, accord- 
lence. He was placed at the entrance of ‘ ing to Pocock, was formed out of the mud de- 
temples, to show that the mysteries of reli- posited by the Nile, which is black, sandy, and 
gion, and philosophy, should never be re-¢ mixed with shells and flints. It was never 
vealed to the people. ¢ burnt, being only dried in the sun. One of 
The great number of vestibules, enclosed ‘ ‘ the pyramids, which has been described by 
by a series of doors, completely obscured ° Pocock, was built with brick of this kind. 
the temples ; and it was the opinion of Plu-¢ The architects of Egypt must have had 
tarch, that the Spinxes, with which their en- ¢ superior knowledge of some of the mechani- 
trance was decorated, signified that the ¢ cal forces, in order to manage the enormous 
Egyptian Mythology was emblematic and 2 blocks of stone employed in many of their 
mysterious, The temple was usually small § structures; and how these could have been 
in itself; none but the initiated were allowed § raised, in building the pyramids, remains a 
to approach it; and within, the sacred ani- ¢ yet unsolved enigma. The quantity of ma- 
mal, or its image, was enshrined. The large ¢ terial required was on an equally large scale, 
area covered by the temples was occupied 2 which may be illustrated by the fact, that 
by the galleries, porticos, and dwellings of 2 the walls of some of their temples are not 
the priests. less than twenty-four feet in thickness; and 
In the plans of their temples we find some ese of the chief entrance of the gate of 
variety ; but a great sameness of character, ¢ Thebes, are, at their base, even fifty feet 
and uniformity of design, are generally ob- ¢ through. The stones are all squared, not 
servable. This monotony pervades their ° only on their external face, but also on the 
general forms, their fronts, and all the de- cj inner side, which is another cause of the 
tails of their decorations. The latter, being wonderful durability of their structures.— 
mostly of a hyeroglyphic character, are, es- ) The roofs are all covered by single blocks 
sentially, and necessarily, monotonous. The $ of stone, reaching from pier to pier; while 
right line and square were never abandoned ; § in the pyramids, the passages are roofed by 
and it has been remarked by M. de Caylus, 5 stones inclining to each other, terminating 
that there exists no circular monument in 2 in a point. 
the Egyptian style. A Grecian temple may be taken in at al- 
The artist could never be left free, to draw 5 most one view, both interiorly and exterior- 
from the resources of his own taste, or fancy, § ly ; but the Egyptian temple consisted of a 
in the production of ornament; for, by the ¢ group of courts, porticos, galleries, vesti- 
institutions of the country, he was restricted ¢ bules, and other apartments, each of which 
to the use of fixed and arbitrary symbolic ? seemed to observe no relation of size to any 
characters, which all sacred, or monumental 9 other, or to the structure in general. The 
edifices, were predestined to receive. , entrance of temples was a large paved court, 
Very few trees were to be found in Egypt, $ several times longer than its width, and or- 
and none of the stronger and more durable ¢ namented with one or more rows of sphinx- 
species, which are most suitable for timber. [= on either side. These courts were, by 
The palm is found in the neighborhood of 2 the Greeks, termed, dromos. They were 
the Lybian deserts; and next to that the } generally surrounded by walls; and in ab- 
acacia is the most common; but the soil is § sence of an entire enclosure of this kind, a 
not suitable for the growth of trees; and 2 partial one protected the front, being con- 
the modern inhabitants of the country, im- 2 nected to the pillars, reaching in height to 
port from Arabia, the oak and fir which they . ‘ about half the length of the shaft. The 
use in building. But in the extensive depo- > ‘ dromos led to the propilum, or front porti- 
sites of granite and marble, abundant mate-‘ co. Thence was a passage to an inner, and 
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perhaps several succeeding porticos, the ¢ from their bases in right lines, decreasing to 


number of which was not regulated by any 
fixed law. Beyond the propyla was situated 
the naos, or temple itself. This was com- 
posed of two parts, the Pronaos, or front 
temple, and the sEcos, or sanctuary, which 
was, in almost all cases, very small, and con- 
tained a figure of the presiding deity, usually 
represented by the form of some animal. 

Though the Egyptian temples were usually 
small, yet some of them were of dimensions 
truly gigantic, that of the Theban Jupiter 
being more than 1,400 feet long, by 300 feet 
wide, exclusive of its porticos. 

The modern designer has several difficul- 
ties to contend with, which never interfered 
with the proceedings of an Egyptian archi- 
tect. The former must be always constrain- 
ed, by the necessity of keeping his struc- 
tures within such bounds that they may be 
roofed; he has also to arrange his decora- 


the summit, presenting no appearance of the 
ENTASIS, or swelling. Pillars representing 
bundles of cylinders, or trunks, are general- 
ly encircled at various heights, with bands 
resembling the hoops of casks. These were 
mostly distributed in two or three ranges, 
of three, four, or five each, and appear not 
to have been governed by any arbitrary law. 
None of their columns seemed to preserve 
any precise proportion between diameter 
and height; but had the Egyptians taken 
their own palm trees for a model, they could 
not have wrought out columns of such a 
form, short and thick; for many of their 
bases, extended to even the disproportion- 
ate diameter of eleven feet. This is ano- 
ther evidence that the cavern, and not the 
forest, furnished the original type of their 
architecture. The roof of the temple was 
a flat terrace; though no remains of steps, 


tions, and counterbalance thrusts. But the ¢ by which it could be reached, lead us to sup- 


Egyptian had only to bring his columns to 
the spot, and cover them with stone, the 
whole combining, without any very complex 


ornaments were already elaborated, by the 
necessity under which he wrought. The 
pyramidal structure pervades all their edifi- 
ces, which never had columns over columns, 
or galleries rising one above another, being 


\ 
? 


pose it was ever so used. 

But however the Egyptian style may have 
originated, it was, almost beyond a ques- 
tion, the fountain whence other, and more 
lately civilized nations, have drawn their 
most copious draughts of inspiration in this 
magnificent art. Their style has all the ap- 
pearance of freshness and originality, im- 
bibed from their national symbols, and 
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wrought out of their native materials. Its 
colossal wonders have been a theme for the 
al and circular, the latter differing from each ¢ admiration of centuries ; and many of them 


other only in the absence or presence of 2 almost eclipse in grandeur, all that Power, 
They all rise » Wealth, and Art, have since accomplished. 


always of one story. 


3 
design, with the exterior walls; while his | 
Their columns are of two kinds, polygon- : 


sculptured hyeroglyphics. 
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Tue Romans, one hundred and fifty years 2 vials, and as it lessened the cork descended 
before Christ was born, measured time by 5 and showed by marks on the outside, how 
means of water; the same quantity poured ‘ many hours had passed since it began to run. 
from one vessel to another, as sand runs‘ At length sun dials came into use. The 
through an hour glass, which was a later in- ; first of which we have notice in the History 
vention. They also filled tall, narrow-necked ° of Rome was that erected by Papirius Cursor; 
vials with water, on the top of which floated > we learn from Scripture, however, that dials 
a cork; the water ran out very slowly ’ were used by the Jews as early, if not before 
through small holes in the bottom of these § the reign of Ahaz. 
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ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND INFLUENCE OF ART. 
BY PROFESSOR OLDBOROUGH. 
TAMING OF THE HORSE. 


Tye suggestive intuitions, and the inven- ; als, to compass the history of long periods, 
tive faculties of men, rose gradually to moreS Old men frequently rehearsed the deeds 
complicated structure, more elaborate details, } and events of their youth, as they did also 
and higher planes of thought. They had be- those which had been transmitted to them 
come somewhat sensible of the stupendous ? by their fathers; and when these passed 
forces which lay imprisoned in the insensible > away, the next oldest took their places ; and 
elements around them ; and the high estima- > thus the principal links were preserved.— 
tion to which successful inventors, and tis Very important occurrences were farther 
coverers, attained, was a strong stimulus to ( commemorated by monuments, which at first 
the exercise of their faculties. Young men ? were simple upright stones, or heaps of 
especially were emulous to excel each other ; ? stones, or stones arranged in a tabular form. 
for the brilliancy of reputation thus attained» > Such are the cairns and cromlechs, some of 
not only gave higher prospects of success to $ which are supposed to be of even so early 
their affections, by elevating them in the‘ as antedeluvian origin, as may be seen to 
opinion of the objects of their choice, but ¢ this day, in Great Britain, Russia, Tartary, 
they also were entitled to a kind of special 2 and some other countries. The memory of 
license, to select acording their own fancy. , treaties, removals, purchases, of violent 
Thus when the fairest maiden of the tribe, ? deaths, and great physical catastrophes, were, 
as often happened, was held up as a prize, it Q in particular, thus signalized. 
is not strange that the inventive faculties be- After the invention of music, the rehearsal 
came wonderfully quickened. of their histories, especially if heroic was 

About this period, which was not many § confined to the minstrel ; and all feasts and 
generations before the advent of Noah, the ¢ great gatherings of the people, were enli- 
art of making bricks became known; and? vened by the exercise of an art, which, at 
though less brilliant than some other inven- 5 once, became the channel of history, and the 
tions, it was none the Jess useful on that ac-> most enthraling entertainment of the pre- 
count. Among the mechanical powers, the § sent hour. But when the aid of Imagination 
inclined plane, the lever, and wedge, being ¢ was called in, embellishment and fiction 
more simple, came first, and very early, into ¢ were also introduced. Thus originated the 
use. ancient Eddas, and Sagas, or poetic histo- 

As yet there was no form of ER 5. of Scandinavia, and the Myths of In- 
either pictorial, or arbitrary. History was ¢ dia, China, Persia, and Greece. From these 
preserved by tradition, assisted by monu- ° minstrel legends Homer, undoubtedly, drew 
ments in their simplest forms. But when ¢ the materials of his immortal poems; and 
we consider the immense span of human 2 had other nations had Homers, the world 
life, in the antedeluvian ages, we shall see > might, and would have been, enriched with 
that the age of a single human being would 5 other Iliads. 
embrace a cycle of modern generations; ‘Up to this period no quadrupeds had been 
the memory of one man reaching so far? used as draught animals or beasts of burden. 
back into the depths of the Past, that it? The dog, goat, sheep, camel, and cow, had 
would require only the life of a few individu- been domesticated; but they were valued 
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only for their companionship, flesh, skins,‘ as the cow, sheep, goat, and camel, by unu- 


and milk; while all the laborious processes 
of Agriculture and Architecture, with the 
transportation of heavy bodies which they 
occasioned, were acted on by human forces 
alone. But the time had arrived for the ap- 
plication of new, and more potent, physical 
powers. The advantages to be derived from 
the subjugation of draught animals, is so 
very obvious to us, that it might appear won- 
derful, that an application of their forces did 
not immediately occur; but when we con- 
sider the resistance which was to be over- 
come, it is certainly not more strange that 
they were unperceived, than that very sim- 
ple uses of passive material, were not simul- 
taneously known and adapted. 

Human society, in those early times, was 
not only in the position of the infant, but it 
had no superior intelligence to whom it could 
apply, either for instruction, or aid, in the so- 
lution of the great Book of Mysteries, which 
was every where spread open; but, alas! 
written in unintelligible hyeroglyphies.— 
Thus every Age occupied the position, and 
ministered in the office of both parent and 
instructor to its successor, each adding to 
the former its own suggestions, discoveries, 
improvements, and inventions. This pro- 
cess was necessarily slow; but it was al- 
ways accelerated in direct proportion to the 
light, or, in other words, to the forees which 
were made to act on it. At first those for- 
ces were extremely few, and simple; but as 
they became more numerous and complex, 
they multiplied themselves with ever increas- 
ing rapidity and strength; and for this rea- 
son the power which I am about to introduce, 
became so long absent from the stage of 
action. 

Abrim, the only child of a widow, whose 
husband had been slain by a lion, on a jour- 
ney across the great Syrian Desert, had, 
from his birth, a wonderful and then unac- 
countabie power, over inferior animals.— 
Whenever he approached them, he seemed 


to have established some agreeable intelli- | 


gence between them and himself, which was 


sual expressions of kindness and love; 
while the most savage became quiet and 
mild in his presence. His peculiar power 
over these, gave him great pleasure, as well 
as pride; and as he grew older, his singu- 
lar propensity became the ruling passion of 
his life. 

It was in vain that his mother, who had 
ever the image of his mangled father, be- 
fore her eyes, remonstrated with him for the 
dangers which he seemed delighted to incur ; 
though he loved her, and was, in all other 
things, obedient and attentive to her slight- 
est wishes, he would not, and perhaps could 
not, be controled in this. His father had 
met his fearful and tragic death, some months 
before the birth of Abrim; and scarcely had 
the widow felt that the great wound in her 
heart was beginning to close, and heal, with 
the soothing influences of time, and renewed 
hope, when it became subject to repeated 
lacerations, through her fears for this dear 
and single link, which yet bound her to the 
joys of life. She had removed from the 
border of the Desert to a beautiful valley 
near the ancient Euxine, now the Black Sea. 
It was bordered by the Rocks of Kesrouan, 
which shoot up into the wildest and most 
picturesque forms, and opened into the great 
maratime plain of Northern Syria, which, as 
well as the vhlley itself, was clothed with 
the finest pasturage, and enriched with 
groves of orange, mulberry, pomegranate, 
and date trees. Her lovely little home was 
a nest of flowers, embowered with the sweet 
jasmine, and enlivened by the beauty and 
fragrance of the tulip, the iris, and the li- 
lac. But her terrible fears annuled the pow- 
er of these sweet influences, and she never 
attained the Repose and Happiness, which 
ought to have been constant dwellers in 
such a paradise. 

Abrim could not be cured of his strange 

, passion; he could, indeed, never be brought 
even to a promise of reform ; and it was re- 
© markable that he always selected the fierc- 
est animals, as his especial favorites. There 
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manifested by the gentler creatures, such ? Was, among the herds belonging to his moth- 
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er, a bull, so savage in his nature, that no ¢ quite within reach of Abrim, who took him 
man ever ventured to approach him without ¢ gently, but at the same time firmly, by the 
the greatest caution; yet over this creature, 2 foretop. There was magic in the simple 
terrible as he was, Abrim had obtained such 5 touch; for the swelling and distended mus- | 
influence, that he became his favorite com- cles were instantly relaxed. Abrim quietly 
panion and playfellow. However raging, or ¢ turned the head upward, until the eyes met 
raving, he might be, as soon as Abrim came ¢ his own; and the moment they did so, the 
near, he would instantly become subdued 2 whole system collapsed, and the animal be- 
and gentle. The very sight of the boy 2 came passive and gentle as a lamb; though 
seemed to operate as a specific charm; and $ he seemed oppressed with a sense of unea- 
a few words, either in kind or reproving § siness, and made several efforts to withdraw 
tones, were always sufficient to disarm him ¢ himself from the fixed gaze of Abrim, which 
of his wildest rage. 2 was steady, and firm, and reproving. But 
Abrim was particularly fond of a kind of ¢ being overcome by the superior power, the 
rough and tumble sport, with this uncouth ° knees bent,’ the whole form sank to the 
and monstrous playfellow. He would seat $ ground, while the head, with its eyes still 
himself on the ground, then the animal turning upward, rested gentiy on the feet of 
would carefully thrust his horns under him, ¢ Abrim. His whole posture and expression 
and toss him backward, when the child being ¢ were marked by the deepest humility, not 
very agile, would obtain a seat; and clasping 2 unmixed with fear. In this situation they 
the sturdy neck, ride off in great state. stood, when the herdsman, who had rallied 
His mother, at a certain time, discovered § a superior and strongly armed force, came 
him just in the act of making one of these ¢ to his rescue. But it was immediately per- 
dangerous somersets, when she became so ¢ ceived that he did not require help. 
greatly alarmed, that she barely escaped with , From this time the people began to sus- 
her own life, and came very near provoking } pect the child of some arts of sorcery— 
the catastrophe she so much feared. She é some connection with the Powers of Evil ; 
was rushing in frantic terror toward her > and they advised his mother to look careful- 
child, when the bull, irritated by her approach, 2 ly to his ways. She had no idea of this 
for women were special object of his aver- > kind; for what mother—and especially what 
widowed mother—could, or would, perceive 
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sion, he left his sport, which had been ti 8 
perfect good humor, and tearing the ground @ such dark traces on the character of her 
as he went, and bellowing furiously, he pre- 5 only child, that had been nurtured and slept 
pared to attack the intruder, in serious earn- 2 in her bosom? But the evident danger he 
est. She was, however, rescued by the 5 incured was a real and serious objection to 
chief herdsman, who, perceiving her danger, $ his habits; and she renewed her entreaties 
drew her, much against her will, into a place § that he would be more careful of himself 
of security. The enraged animal, thus foiled, 2 for the future. Yet neither entreaties, or 
seemed for a moment to forget the power 2 commands, seemed to have the least power to 
which Abrim habitually exercised over him. 2 control an instinct, which seemed to be so 
Putting his nose to the ground, with a roar, 5 much stronger than any moral force; and as 
deep and terrible as that of the lion, he thus § he grew older, he often wandered off to the 
approached him. But Abrim never swerved ¢ neighboring wilds, remaining sometimes for 
a single jot from his position. The heroic | a whole day together, and yet he never 
child stood with the firmness and immobility > brought home fruits, spoils, or trophies of 
of a statue, awaiting the presence of his en- 5 any kind. His conduct was altogether in- 
raged friend. The creature, as if fearing to ‘ explicable. Whenever he returned, he would 
meet eyes, which he knew he could not re-§ seem greatly grieved, and indeed remorse- 
sist, did not lift his own until he came 2 ful, for the distress he had occasioned his 
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mother, who, beside the horrible fears and> Neither the widow, nor her fair protégée, 
fancies of the long day, seldom failed at was affected by these fears. By some strange 
night to see the tragedy of his father’s death, and unaccountable impressions, or premoni- 
acted over, again and again, sometimes in ‘ tion, they had associated this monster with 
its original form, but oftener invested with ? Abrim; but they pondered on the thought, 
a thousand indescribable terrors, in the per- 2 and said nothing to others. The imagina- 
son of her son. But he would wipe off her ‘ tions of a rude people, always highly ex- 
tears so gently, and smile on her with such ¢ citable, became well-nigh maddened, by 
endearing sweetness, that she could not but ? continually brooding over this idea, and 
forgive him—-how could she do otherwise. anticipating a visit from this fearful living 

Then he would say, “ Trust me, mother ;2 phenomenon: and they seemed to become 
for I am safe. I have work to Rinnthdibs 5 callous to everything but the most intense 
times it takes me far away; and then I <t excitements. Like persons who have been 
not be home at night ; but thou shalt soon be § made subject to a diseased appetite for 
repaid for all thy sufferings; for before I? opium or alcoholic liquors, they craved only 
bring home Alené to be thy daughter, I must > stimulants, and those of the most violent 
first become worthy of her.” yearns The people of the native valley 

As soon as she saw that there was really 2 of Abrim seemed even madder than others, 
some serious motive in his movements, the 2 nothing pleased them but the most horrible 
widow’s fears became appeased, though they ; stories; and when the shadows of evening 
were fur from being wholly overcome.— ‘lent their exaggerating influence to the 
And when at last he returned not during se- ¢ scene, they would gather round the old 
veral changes of the moon, she began to men, who rehearsed to them thrilling mys- 
think that his end had really come: and at . teries of fiends, and omens, and all dire 
the expiration of three moons, she had > events, which had been handed down, by tra- 
yielded herself a prey to despair. She was § dition, from the earliest times. As they 
so overwhelmed by her loneliness, that she 2 listened to these frightful legends, children 
brought to her house the fair Alené, who was grasped their mother’s robes with shrill 
not less a mourner than herself; for she had 2 cries of fear, young wives clung to their 
secretly been betrothed to Abrim for several ‘ husbands in speechless terror, and mothers 
months; and indeed their attachment had § clasped their babes more closely to their 
originated even in early childhood. bosoms. : 

About this time, there came fearful re- During one of these scenes, a large group 
ports, that a terrible monster had been seen ¢ had met together, just at the opening of the 
in various parts of the adjacent country. He Q valley, near the house of Abrim. They had 
was represented as being half human, and ‘ assembled beneath the shadow of a gigantic 
half quadruped—that his flight outstripped ¢ plane tree, men, women, and children; and 
the wind—that his breath burnt blue—and ¢ an old, and highly-gifted patriarch, was the 
wherever he came, strange and unprecedented ° poet of the hour. I say poet, for his re- 
appearances came also. It did not appear © hearsals reached a point of exaltation, which 
that he had done any mischief, or shown the ¢ well deserved the name of poetry. The his- 
least disposition to commit any ; but was not ¢ tory of one Terror followed another, each 
his very form sufficient evidence of his ori- ‘ depicted in the gorgeous language of the 
gin—that he was a lineal descendant of the « East, made more fearfully graphic by the 
Prince of Evil, if not that arch sovereign him- - most striking and vivid figures. Twilight 
self? So the people thought. A universal , came on, imperceptibly, the interest deepen- 
panic spread throughout the country, and fa- ing with the shadows, until at length every 
mine, pestilence, or some terrible form of di.‘ one was chained to his place by the terrible 
vine wrath, was supposed to be close at hand. « fascination. The speaker rose in power with 
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the feeling he excited ; and when at last, he 
was silent, from mere exhaustion, the ex- 
citement became so intense, that every overt 
expression of it had ceased. Every human 
being present had become outwardly para- 
lysed. And there, in various groups, and 
clusters, stood, sat, and reclined, all those 
distended figures, asif they had been changed, 
in the midst of the most powerful emotions, 
into not less expressive marble. For the 
space of several minutes, which, in their in- 
tensity, seemed to embrace an age, every 
breath appeared extinct. Not a date fell, 
with its own ripeness, to the ground. Not 
a leaf vibrated on its stalk; and the very 
winds, and the fountain which sent forth its 
waters not far distant, seemed suddenly to 
have lost their voices, so profound and awful 
was the stillness. But this wonderful tab- 
leau was soon disturbed, and put in motion. 
Fleet steps were heard, as of the fleetest 
animal, fast approaching ; and to the highly 
excited imagination phosphoric lights, and 
all the accompanying phenomena of the 
monster, already began to appear. This was 
but a necessary result. Then what fearful 
shrieks there were, as of the rending of soul 
and body! what indescribable passions of 
terror; and though Hysteria had not ob- 
tained a place anda name in the nosology 
of those rude, and uncultured times, the tend- 
ency manifested itself almost as remarkably 
as it might, under similar circumstances, in 


these enlightened and refined days. 


Nearer—nearer! still nearer! with super- 
natural speed, came those fearful steps! 
Alas! what help can be had? what protee- 
tion or shelter, found against this unknown 
adversary? What would he do? How 
could he attack them? Would he slay and 
devour them all at once; or would he re- 
serve them for some slow process of yet un- 
imagined torture? Or was the Evil Being, 
after all, only amusing himself at their ex- 
pense? At such seasons thought is rapid ; 
and to put down all their fears and conjec- 
tures, would make a volume—and a some- 
what tedious one into the bargain. But to 


severing life-strings responded to the ques- 
tions; but no audible answer came. 

Just at this point the moon rose, looking 
over the adjacent plain, with her large, hon- 
est, bright face, perfectly unconscious of the 
perplexity she helped to clear away. 

Directly against the full orb appeared a 
figure, answering in every respect but the 
sulphur, to the popular description of the 
monster. The widow gave but one glance ; 
and she was flying eastward, with a celerity 
which astonished the beholders, not les than 
the appearance itself. Nor did she rest until 
she fell across the path, directly before the 
Mysterious One. Instantly the human por- 
tion separated itself from its lower half; and 
indeed it was a distinet and perfect human 
figure. It came to the widow’s side. It 
raised her from the earth. It embraced her 
with sweet, loving words. Then, with her 
first reviving breath, went up a short, but 
fervid thank offering, to the Father of Life, 


¢ for having preserved her Abrim! 


3 
: 


) 


They returned to the group, Abrim sup- , 


porting his mother on one side, and leading, 
by a thong of undressed leather, his majes- 
tic steed, who was worthy to be a progeni- 
tor of the noble and beautiful horse of Ara- 
bia. They found the fair Alené almost as 
insensible as many of her companions, yet 
for a wholly different reason, which rendered 
her restoration much more rapid than theirs, 

Thus the horse was first brought under 
the dominion of man. The subjugation of 
the camel, the ox, and finally of the elephant, 
followed, with their several applications to 
travelling, husbandry, and the various arts 
of life. It was long before Abrim wholly 
overcame the suspicion of sorcery, for where 
Imagination so greatly predominates, com- 
bining with Ignorance, to form the grossest 
superstition, it is difficult for Reason to ob- 
tain the ascendancy, after strong excitement, 
even in presence of the nudest Fact. The 
legend of his first appearance was never for- 
gotten. It was embodied in the Mythicism 
of the East, and earried thence, with its lit- 
erature, to Greece, into whose Mythology it 


them the affair was no joke. It seemed as if 2 Was woven in the story of the CenTaur. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. 


Tuis is a reprint of an English work enti. 
tled “ Somnolism and Psycheism,” by Joseph 
Haddock, M. D. just issued by the Messrs. 
Fowler & Wells; who havé given it with 
its American covers,a new baptism. Al- 
though this work can hardly be called origi- 
nal in respect to any principle which it de- 
velopes; yet as it embraces many new and 
highly interesting facts, it becomes corres- 
pondingly important and valuable. In the 
chapter which treats of the Philosophy and 
Psychology of Mesmerism, the author agrees 
with our own Psychologists, in the opinion 
that the source of all sensation is in the 
mind. Dr. Haddock shows that the eye is 
wholly opaque if the mind does not shine 
through, or into it. Thus Clairvoyance has 
the same basis as ordinary vision; it only 
rejects the usual organic medium, and there. 
fore is not fettered by those natural laws, by 
which material organism must be governed. 

There is much of true philosophy in the 
following : 

“It is usual to represent man as composed 
of mind and matter—Sovt and body. This is 
correct. And as we find that the body is not 
a mere simple uncompounded substance, but 


losophy, when he declared that there were 
spiritual bodies and natural bodies, and that 
the natural body was the first in its develop- 
ment, and afterwards the spiritual body ; and 
when, on another occasion, he defined the 
entire human organism, as existing here, to 
be a compound of spirit, soul, and body, 
in this respect giving his apostolic sanction 
to the doctrine of the ancient sages of 
Greece. The two first words used by the 
apostle to describe the spiritual part of man, 
are, in the original Greek, Pneuma and Psyche, 
and the latter term which in our version of 
the Scriptures is, in the passage alluded to, 
translated soul, is, by the Latin writers called 
the animus; and this term is always used to 
signify the animal soul, as distinguished from 
the pneuma, or more interior human spirit.” 

“ Now viewing the spiritual organism of 
man as consisting of two distinct degrees, 
called by the apostle the pneuma or psyche, 
or as possessing both a spiritual internal and 
external, together forming, while in this mor- 
tal life, the common’ intergal of the natural 
organism, the Psycue or Animus will be the 
connecting medium between the pure human 
spirit and the nervous system of the natural 











a collection of innumerable parts and organs, { body, it is placed in relation with outward 
so, by parity of reasoning, we may conclude nature, while as a spiritual entity, and by its 
that the mind, or spiritual body, as the pa- $ indissoluble union with the higher spiritual 
rent and director of the natural body, ean § principle, it has, at the same time, immediate 
not be that simple entity, that abstract no- ¢ connection with the spirit-world; and because 
thingness so generally represented by meta- it is a subject of the laws, and possesses the 
physical writers; but rather that the control- 6 properties of that world which have nothing 
ler of the animal organism, must be itself > in common with time, space, or common mat- 
organized according to the laws of its own ‘ter, it displays those powers which can be 
peculiar nature, and capable of manifesting ¢ explained by no merely natural or physiolo- 
those laws, under certain circumstances, ¢ gical knowledge, but which receive an easy, 
through those organs of the body, that is, 2 rational, and satisfactory solution, when man 
of the brain and nervous system, which are >is really seen to be that which revelation, 
united with it by the law of correspondent ¢ philosophy, and the statements of true clair- 
activity and connection. St. Paul, therefore; ¢ voyants declare that he is—namely a com- 
spoke the language of the profoundest phi- ¢ pound of spiritual and natural organisms 
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intimately united by the exactest correspon- ‘ ican publishers. Speaking of a certain point 
dence or analogy. And that although the ¢ of difference between Emma, his claire voy- 
lower, or natural organism, cannot act with- ¢ ante, and Mr. Davis, Dr. Haddock says that 
out the continued influence of the higher, or ¢ the latter, “ according to his own subsequent 
spiritual organism, nor can the spiritual or- > statements, had never been in the state of 
ganism be developed without the medium of ¢ true spiritual ecstasis, when he delivered his 
the natural one, yet, when developed, the ¢ lectures in the mermeric state.” There could 
higher organism can act, not only by and ¢ not possibly be a greater mistake than this, 
through the lower organism, but even inde-¢ There were few who saw Mr. Davis while 
pendently and when disconnected from it.” § dictating his “ Revelations,” who did not be- 

On the whole, many interesting, and doubt- ¢ lieve that he must have attained the highest 
less well authenticated points are here ¢ degree of exaltation possible, for one who 
brought together, in the experience of a re- $ still remains in any wise associated with the 
markably lucid claire voyante, but it seems a material bondage of the flesh. To many 
little surprising that such a statement as the ¢ eyes he appeared transfigured, as if the Soul 
following should be made—at least that it 2 of some ancient Sage, had passed into the 
should not have been corrected by the Amer- bosom of the poor, untaught, American boy, 





, “PICTURES OF VIRTUE AND VICE, 


DRAWN FROM REAL LIFE, WITH ANECDOT™S OF » One must have a maudlin and sickly taste, 
MANY CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, AND BEAU- § indeed, not to perceive the excellence of a 
TIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS.” > work like this, which has sufficient narrative 
Such is the title of a work just issued at interest to allay the universal and innate de- 

New York, by D. H. Fitch, D. Fanshaw, and » sire for stories, while, at the same time, the 

M. W. Dodd, and edited by J. E. D. Com- 5 histories it relates are not only true, but by 

stock. The present or initial number is a ‘ being associated with certain characteristics, 

neat pamphlet of twenty-four pages, contain- ¢ they are invested with new attraction. All 
ing upward of twenty distinguished histori- 2 true friends of the young will seek to assist 
cal characters in outline. These are arranged > in the circulation of such works as this; 
under the several heads of “ Early Applica- S while at the same time they use all proper 
tion to Wisdom,” “ Wealth,” “ Public Faith,” ¢ effort, to repress the floods of corrupt and 
and “Revenge,” each of which constitutes ? corrupting foreign fiction, which threaten, 

a chapter, or division of the work. Each 2 not only to destroy our morals, but to sweep 

chapter is introduced by certain editorial > away all hope of a healthful, vigorous, and 

prefatory remarks, which are, in fact, the 5 honorable native literature. 

pith and kernel of the whole—or, in other § Forest Piciures by J. Barker is a lovely 

words, the Moral. They, as well as the ex- ¢ piece of woodland painting. But where is 

amples, are written in a chaste and elegant ? the sweet Minstrel-Help-Meet who is to 
style, and are valuable for the pure and no- ? Mr. Comstock a fairer, if not a better Half, 
ble sentiments which they embody. Mr. > that her musical lays are silent? She ought 

Comstock, in his extensive historical know- ) to chant some of those thrilling Histories 

ledge, and his delicate and classical mind, is | in song.—Spirit of the Tuneful Lyre awake! 

admirably qualified for his task. ‘—Thus do I invoke thee ? 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 


Ir is the purpose of the Editors of this JourNaL to so combine the principles of Science, with the 
graces of Literature. and the curiosities of Art, as to furnish in a SINGLE work what is most required, 
by the general reader, in these several spheres of thought and investigation. To this end we shall con- 


tinue, in the 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 


the consecutive course of teaching already adopted. We shall not, however, be restricted to any gen- 
erally recognized limits, but fearlessly discuss whatever is 


NEW, STARTLING, OR ORIGINAL, 


‘vithin the domain of science, or the sphere of our observation. Among other subjects PSYCHOLOGY, 
or the science which comprehends the existence, nature, relations and phenomena of the soul will 
receive particular attention. By deep and earnest thought the mental faculties acquire new strength 
and activity. It is true in relation to mind, that motion involves life and progress, while inertia is pro- 


~ ductive of decay and death. If, therefore, we are not always infallibly correct, an important result will 


be obtained, if thought is stimulated and the elements of mind are moved. 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


will contain Essays, Biographical and Historical Sketches, Correspondence, instructive Parables, short 
Orations, Dramatic Sketches, and Original Poetry, suited to all the varieties of style in reading. Also a 
series of 


TWELVE ORIGINAL MYTHIC STORIES, 


by Fanny Green, already widely known as one of the most brilliant and powerful American writers 
who will continue to be associated in its editorial management. 


THE THIRD DEPARTMENT 


will contain papers on the Fine and Useful Arts; accounts of great Discoveries, Inventions, and appli- 
cation of the Mechanical Laws to the manufacturing interests and industrial employments of mankind. 

The Arts and Sciences will be beautifully illustrated, and we propose to ornament the work with 
several ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, by the best Artists —Among other embellishments 


of this kind, 
FOUR ALLEGORICAL PICTURES, 


representing the Seasons will be given during the year. 

The Rev Tuomas L. Harris, and Cartos D. Stuart, Esa., Ep. of the New York Sun, have 
become associate Editors of this work ; and by the help of their fine genius, their popularity and the 
versatility of their powers, we hupe greatly to widen our sphere of influence, as well as to furnish a 
richer monthly treat to our readers, individually. =~ 

In its scope, tendancy, and aim, the AMERICAN PEOPLE’s JOURNAL Will be circumscribed by no col- 
lision of party or sect, but it will be our constant care to keep it free and universal as the principles of 
Nature and Truth: and we shall ever study to quicken the moral sense, and to encourage the practice 
of the essential principles and sublime duties of Christian ethics. With a profound consciousness of the 
jJabor and responsibility of such a work, yet with a firm purpose and a serene faith, we submit our enter- 


prise to the AMERICAN PEvuPLE. : 

Arrangements have been made which will ensure ils prompt appearance on or before the first day of each 
month. We earnestly solicit the continued patronage of all our present subscribers, and their efforts to 
extend its circulation. Each number of the Journal will contain 48 pages of original matter, beautifully 
printed on superfine paper. Terms $2 per annum, or $1 half yearly, always IN ADVANCE. W hoever 
will send us $10 for five subscribers, shall receive an extra copy. For $15, ten copies will be forwarded 
to one address. To general Agents and booksellers, the price will be $10 per 100 copies of a single 
number. Single numbors 18} cents. 

Published at No. 129 Nassau Street, Clinton Hall New York. 

S. B. BRITTAN, & CO. 


The delay attending the publication of the last numbers of the first volume was owing to unavoidable 
circumstances, but arrangements have now heen made that will preclude the occurrence of like 


contingencies. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRISS. 


From the Nineteenth Century, 


This is an admirable work, and cannot fail to be 
a useful one. It is needed. To make Science and 
Art attractive to the young, is really one of the 
most desirable objects that can possibly engage the 
attention of parents. Mr. Brittan is a man of the 
most pure and friendly heart, of patient and 
thorough ability. And Francis H. Green is fall, 
not only of the truest and deepest impulse of genius, 
but also of an absorbing wish to do good. We 
know of no person in this country better qualified 
than the editors of this Journal to render Science 
attractive. 

From the Golden Rule. 

A REMARKABLE Facr; or A MAGAZINE WITH 
SOMETHING IN’?.—There are. few events in these 
days of startling circumstances, which more clearly 
indicates the transition state or mark the absolute 
progress of the times, than the issue of this very 
neat and beautiful periodical. If enterprise, 
industry, and genius can make it go, it is pretty 
evident that this will not stand still, . . While 
reading the articles in this work, we could not for- 
bear wishing that they had a self-multiplying and 
self-diffusive power, that they might fertilize some 
of our many waste places., Here is indeed a work 
for the People. It will suit the mechanic, the arti- 
zan, the scholar, the teacher, and the man of taste. 
It cannot be otherwise than greatly popular, and 
those who examine it for themselves, will at once 
discover that there is no work better calculated to 





On and after Thursday, Nov. 15th, the following Trains will leave the office 
Canal street. Passengers also received at the New York and Harlem Rail Road Jf 


Street. 





administer to the pleasures and necessities of the 
times, than the “ American People’s Journal.” 


From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 


The design of the editors has in our judgement. 
in the numbers already issued, been carried out 
with remarkable fidelity. Its pages are filled from 
month to month with the productions of as choice 
a group of writers as were ever combined in the 
great work of educating the human mind, or en- 
larging its capacities for the reception of “ the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True,” in Nature and Art. 


F'rom the Charter Oak. 


The plan is comprehensive and good, and if car- 

ried out efficiently, the American People’s Journal 
we think, must become greatly useful and popular. 
The initial’ number is. excellent, and we suspect 
that its successors will be equally so. Mrs. Green 
is a noble-hearted woman, a poet of rare excellence 
a vigurous prose writer, in various departments of 
literature, and deserves to. succeed in whatever she 
undertakes. ‘we tee 
From the: dence Advertiser. 
The mechaniedlexet of the number before 
us, is singularly perfe the neatness, ele- 
gance, and good taste which it exhibits externally, 
are but a type of t ep beautiful spirit which 
illuminates its pages. ~Upenithe whole, we are safe 
in saying, that this is a aork which has no rivals, for 
its character is as unlike that of the popular Maga- 
zines, as itis more healthy, elovaied, and adapted 
to the real wants of the times. 










1. AccommopaTion T 4 A. M., for New Rochelle, Mamaroneck, Rye, ; aa | 


aa! 


wich, Stamford, Darien, NorWalk, Westport, Southport, Fairfield and Bridgeport. = 10mm 


+p Passengers for the Naugatuck Railroad, Morning Train, and from the Way 
and the Stations on the Housatonic and Naugatuck Railrords, will take this train and st 
2 Express Train at 8 A. M., for Stamford, Bridgeport, Albany and the Hot 


Boston. 





3. AccoMMopDATION TRAIN at 9 45 A. M. for New Haven and Intermediate stations. 


4. Express Train at 215 P.M., for Stamford, Norwalk, Bridgeport, and Naugatuck Railroad, New 


Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester and Boston. 
5. AccomMMopaTIon TRAIN at 4 P. M. for New Haven, and all Intermediate stations, 
6. ComMuTATION TRAIN at 5 P. M. For Norwalk, and all Intermediate stations. 







New Haven, and Stations on the Canal Railroad, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, Providence, and 


TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 

1. Commutation Train at 6 30 A. M., ftom Norwalk, stopping at all Intermediate stations. 
2. AccomMopaTion Train at 6 45 A. M., from New Haven, stopping at all Intermediate stations. 
3, AccomMocaTION Train at 950 A. M., from New Haven, stopping at all Intermediate statione, 
in connection with trains from the Hartford and New Haven, Canal Railroad and Naugatuck Railroad. 

4. Express Train at 12 50 P. M., (or on the arrival of the Express Train from Boston,) from New 
Haven, stopping at Bridgeport and Stamford. 

5. AccommopaTion Train at 2 05 P. M., from Bridgeport, stopping at all Intermediate stations, in 
connection with the trains from the Housatonic Railroad. 

6. AccommopaTion Train at 4 30 P. M., from New Haven, stopping at all Intermediate stations. 

R. B. MASON, Superintendent. 
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